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Tue Importance of carefully reading conditions 
and instructions in submitting material to prize 
contests is emphasized by the announcement made 
by W. M. Clayton, president of the Publishers’ 
Fiscal Corporation, in connection with the Cowboy 
Stories short-story contest recently conducted, the 
results of which will soon be announced. 

“We specified that the author’s name was not 
to appear anywhere except in a sealed envelope en- 
closed with the manuscript. This, of course, was 
done with the intention of preventing any of the 
judges from knowing the identity of the author 
until after rendering a decision. We thought that 
everyone would understand the reason for this, but 
apparently some writers did not. We received a 
number of manuscripts with the author’s name and 
address on the outside envelope, and, of course, 
they were automatically disqualified. Most of 
them, when advised of their disqualification, ac- 
cepted it in good spirit, but a few of them were 
disgruntled.” 

In cases like this, contestants may feel that it 
is unjust to let technicalities disbar them. The 
contestant who carefully observes all conditions, 
however, is likely to feel with even greater justice 
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that he should not be forced into competition wi 
those who fail to observe them. 

Intending contestants should, in our opinion, yy 
be content with any second-hand statement of : 
prize contest conditions, such as may appear in ti” 
press, or even in our own market tips departme: 
Usually the information which will be sent up 
application from the headquarters of the conte—. 
is more complete than that which is summariz’ 
elsewhere, and often may be accompanied by hel 
ful suggestions. 3 

Having obtained the full conditions of a co}. 
test in which you intend to compete, be sure : 
follow them scrupulously. 


190) 


LAST MINUTE “FLASH”: As we go to pres 
the following letter is received, giving the resul: 
of the Cowboy Stories contest: 


Editor, The Author & Journalist, 
Dear Mr. Hawkins: 

After we had decided upon the three prize-winning § 
ries in our cowboy story contest, we found, upon opening 
the sealed envelopes, that the results stand as follows: 

First prize, “Shod Hoofs,” by Stephen Payne. 

Second prize, “On Circle,’”? by Stephen Payne. 

Third prize, ‘‘Purple Loco,” by Francis W. Hilton. 

It was very interesting to discover that one man ha & 
won both first and second prizes. It was all the more in &% 
teresting, since we had quite a time deciding whether 
“Shod Hoofs” or “On Circle” should win first prize. 

Sincerely 


H. i McCOMAS, Editor. 

Stephen Payne, who performed the remarkable 4 
feat of capturing both the $2500 first prize anf 
the $1000 second prize in a contest which attracted 
hundreds of nationally known writers, is a Dei 


ver author whose work has been appearing regi: RA} 
larly in Western magazines. He is an ex-cowb0 
who writes with real authority on range subject City 
Those who know this modest, unassuming write P Fo 
intimately, know that his success is well deserve’ — 
and that it is the result of hard work coupled wit! and be 
a priceless natural knack for story-telling. of wri 
Ture New Postar Rates, which go into mg. 
July 1, will affect writers indirectly in varion F Meagr 
ways. One important feature is the provision the — typews 
1 cent additional an ounce shall be collected book, | 
first-class matter when mailed with deficient po ysyal 
age more than one rate. This apparently meat Bboy w} 
that if your envelope is 4 cents short in posta Band pa 
the post office will collect 6 cents on delivery Ff , very 
the letter or manuscript. like di 
As aimost every manuscript receiving office f 
aware, writers are prone to be careless abot! ance 
affixing sufficient postage. Perhaps they think the the 
letters with short postage will go through w ‘ions a 
noticed, or perhaps they assume that the editorial Som 
office will be glad to pay the deficiency for the Bata fi 
privilege of examining their offerings. At Treader. 
rate, the black eye which a manuscript receis® denies 
when the envelope bearing it reaches the editor tion 
with a postage due stamp will certainly be . haps 7 
blacker if it imposes a penalty for the sender zecumy 


carelessness on the recipient. 
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Touring for Facts 


e sure | 


BY RAYMOND S. SPEARS 


» to pres 
he resuls 


AT the moment I make my fiction honest and reliable—so that 
am cooped on a_ my wolf shall be a real wolf, and my trapper 
dark night in my a real wilderness man, or so that my shanty- 
touring car sedan boat shall be moored to the bank as a river 


inning sto 


on in the apparently rat or a market-hunter would make his ties. 
1. waterless camp- I envy some fakers their insousciance. 
tiilton. ground of Repub- What care they if their rivers flow uphill 
e man hil I lican City, Ne- and their weasels act like rabbits and are 
ie whethe braska, after 265 prime furs in midsummer? 
a gross touring — [ do not recommend my methods nor call 
ie miles today. I them supreme. Every writer has his own 
emarkable left Brush this way of going about his work. And I could 
prize ani morning, Estes well believe another writer would find un- 
—s Park yesterday bearable my situation here in my car, weary 
deals morning and to- after a day at the wheel through so much 
welt RAYMOND S. SPEARS = morrow night I monotony of fenced farms and horizon rims 
ie _ Should be at Falls of rolling prairie land. At the same time, a 
1g write City, Nebraska, swapping lore with Dr. C. sign informs the passerby in one ravine that 
deservet r. Fordyce, whose varied technical articles here seven or eight score of Indians were 
pled wi | ad books are so interesting to another type surprised and killed by rival Indian braves. 
; of writer, like myself. It is historic country. The facts are not vis- 
_ Frankly, I am gathering material for writ- ible in the scenery; they are on maps and in 
ito ef: F Ing. The net accumulations of today look books, or men’s memories. 
| variow F meagre enough in less than two sheets of — Traversing a region is only a vital step 
sion the’ F typewritten pages fo: my loose-leaf note- toward gathering facts. One visualizes the 
lected . book, but nevertheless I am elated to an un- terrain. He must also look at the people, 
a usual degree—because I found a bad little talk to them, snatch their significant phrases, 
. cal . boy who grew up to be a bartender, gambler their weariness in age, the meanings of a 
os and bank president. This old timer makes patient gesture or a pause of silent retro- 
avery bad moral, and I like bad morals, spect. And when one has himself pursued 
office: [Ke dire sinners reaping their rewards in his persevering course for days and leagues, 
< abot | ‘ance and respect, fear and an ashy taste it may be that the sigh of a bent old woman 
pink the’ | the mouth, after years of wretched eva- will stir leaves of fancy in one’s own expe- 
ugh wf Sons and mean experience. rience. 
editor Sometimes in a cafe or a touring camp or 
ior | 4 filling station I meet some magazine "THERE are two methods of gathering 
wis pose who jeers at the “ignorance” and who facts. One is for the young. The eager 
© edit — the accuracies of writers in their fic- youth goes forth with an open mind and 
we E... And there I am, a writer, with per- finds the world full of countless leads and 
sender’ haps 100,000 miles of travel behind me in opportunities—too many to be all put down 


accumulating experience, data, understand- in notes. Ignorance closes a thousand fas- 
ing, the genuine materials with which to  cinating trails to the accumulation of treas- 
3 


| 
= 


ure for literature. I myself observantly 
crossed a hundred miles of exact data, miss- 
ing much of its significance. Two or three 
hundred miles beyond I had an interview 
with a man—and in an hour he opened wide 
the use to me of that casual strip of High- 
land Oregon. Of course I should have done 
far better if I had known what I was seeing. 
But watchfulness usually is rewarded. I 
may have seen something today which five 
years from now will serve a vital story need 
vividly and exactly. And by the same token, 
unquestionably I have loaded my mind use- 
lessly with scenes and features of no avail. 
Just so youth accumulates vast stores of un- 
essentials, and much of it may be wasteful 
knowledge. 

The other method comes of settled mental 
habits and restricted fields of interests. I 
have my specialties. In youth I took on a 
good many lines of information: Indian his- 
tory, natural history, general literature, biog- 
raphy—Ruskin, Joe Brandt, Thoreau, Jesse 
James, birds, fur animals, regional data, 
Butch Cassidy, wildcraft. I made clippings, 
bought books, went far and wide gathering 
spectacles and incidents and adventures. I 
suppose I have had twenty or thirty lines of 
data under accumulation for year after year, 
taking on new subjects—such as_ fresh- 
water pearls—and dropping old ones—such 
as postage stamps. Dreams of compiling 
encyclopedias of this or that turned to actual 
handbook writing, and great novels of wide 
scope to short-stories of cameo detail. To 
see everything and learn everything is a 
youthful fantasy; I still preserve this illu- 
sion and rejoice in sudden discovery of Na- 
tional Park Service or volcanic phenomena 
as evidence of my continuous taking on of 
novel topics. But the writer must, to my 
notion, be an absolute specialist in some line 
or other. A good writer is apt to be a sci- 
entifically accurate student within specialty 
scopes, while poor and useless authors are 
commonly smatterers. 


FActs are individually elusive and hard 

to find. The particular ones I am seek- 
ing on this three months’ trip seem to have 
escaped me. And yet I have 50,000 words 
already written in my notebook. And I have 
taken six or eight score photographic mem- 
ory-snaps, each the equivalent of 500 to 5000 
words of description or details. And though 
my feeling is that my success has been so-so, 
I have definitely linked the habits of rain- 
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bow trout, which I did not know, with th 
brook trout, which I do know somewhz 
And I found that a silver-colored trou: 
oreno served better than a No. 4 spinner 
a bright-white oreno of the same mode 
There was a great personal satisfaction i: 
finding that lore latent a score of year 
came instantly forth for service of measur. 
ing experimental wild-craft methods whe 
need broke for me. 

Deliberately, I sallied forth to find ney 
backgrounds for a lot of stories and article 
which did not fit regions I already had trav. 
ersed. Incidents need appropriate back. 
grounds. A certain type of man requires; 
particular environment to bring him out 
We may know a lot about sheep, especially 
if we have read Mary Austin’s “The Flock,’ 
or about the desert, if we have read that 
author’s “Land of Little Rain”—but of what 
avail the Mojave or the Carson Sink or the 
old Colorado Desert, even (despite it 
burned and molten brown Chocolate Moun- 
tains) if we need for contrast those black 
lava inundations and running torrents of 
frozen lava at MacKenzie Pass? 


I crossed the Cascades three times ; I went 


over the low Coast Range and skirted the 
Pacific Shore; I drove from Astoria to Per- 
dleton, Oregon—of Let ’er Buck fame. | 
rolled in the deep shadows of great forests. 
I watched a forest fire creeping around the 
flanks of a mountain while over the crest, 
beyond the Green Columbia, I could se 
tawny billows of pale smoke, red from u7- 
derneath and shot through with the lurid 
purples of the setting sun. And I compare 
that spectacle in my mind with a sunset i 
a Kansas black gale of cloud and a dowr- 
pour of rain, with which I had raced down 
the Arkansas bottoms some years before. 
My task is not unlike that of the motior 
picture finder of backgrounds for outdoor 
stories. I had a crooked sheriff story to tel! 
for example. I needed a background for tt 
When I ate at a sheep ranch, and two 0 
three days later gave a band-tender a fifty- 
mile ride, I still did not have just what! 
needed, though coming close to it. Then 
look over into a sheep country up against the 
Continental Divide, coupled to a closet? 
memory of a gravel underslope of jumipet 
land down in Utah, enabled me to wmite 
freely this yarn I had in mind—and just be 
fore I began rewriting these pages I fin 
ished that yarn. 
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pveERY story has its best background. 
Every character is at his or her best only 
in an adequate setting. The mind refuses to 
accept as honest a story which is not 
squarely located, fully equipped, thoroughly 
true. The fine points of literature are never 
haphazard, though they may be instinctive 
or unconscious. People vary subtly accord- 
ing to their region. The spring of sweet 
water which gushes out of high granite, fed 
by melting snows on some piebald range, 
gives one ranch outfit a freshness which an- 
other just over the next divide, on a slug- 
gish, alkali drainage basin, can never attain. 
And it may be that in this one observation I 
can find excuse for having so restlessly gone 
more than four thousand miles when I could 
have cut across in a little more than a thou- 
sand miles to my ostensible destinations at 
this point. 

Environment shapes humans, and humans 
shape their environment. No writer putter- 
ing around home trying to imitate the suc- 
cesses of this or that best-seller, faking, 
stealing, making up and sniding over, can 
possibly drag out of his fancy a substitute 
for honest, actual knowledge of details. 


My specialties happen to be regional and 
according to the flow of rivers or the shad- 
ows of green timber or the serene splendors 
of grey high mountains. My people, my 
favorite topics, are the simple and away-back 
woodsman or trapper, and the crude—often 
brutal-—results of frontier conditions. 


No writer can pretend knowledge he does 
not possess within the scope of his fiction 
and do his duty by his readers. If his spe- 
cialty is high society, he must know high 
society. If he assumes to describe wild crea- 
tures of their forests, he ought to be 
ashamed of himself if he doesn’t know the 
difference between a white weasel and a 
brown marten. 


Facts cannot be imagined. We can, how- 
‘ver, accumulate details and out of them 
conceive true pictures of things in the mass. 
Thave on occasion used book and map learn- 
» If, coupled with experience in similar con- 
ditions, to fancy a kind of terrain I have 
never been in. But even when I am dealing 
with a country I actually know well, I am 
apt to simplify it, and changing the names 
utterly, use my data without their nomen- 
lature, And the strange thing has hap- 
pened to me that a man said of such a story 
of terrain all renamed : 
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“Why, that’s the country north of the 
Duchesne—I’ve clipped sheep there!” 

Though I had simplified and renamed that 
country, he read through the descriptions to 
his own known land. If I sought to justify 
my stories, my methods, my ideals of liter- 
ary practice—sought defense of my methods 
of not sparing any effort to tell the literal 
truth—I should offer that statement by a 
Utah prospector-miner. And when a man 
took a story I wrote about wolves to be his 
text-book on wolves, though he knew them 
in their own lands, I was not sorry that I 
go tens of thousands of miles—often lonely 
and difficult ones—to be sure and have my 
facts right. 

I go on this trip with camping outfit, my 
car fitted with bunk facilities, half-sheets, 
blankets, a pillow for my bed, a water can 
so that I need not depend on stopping at a 
waterhole or a camp ground with facilities. 
I carry grub, a gas stove, fishing and hunt- 
ing equipment, Mirakel binoculars, an Ans- 
co 2% by 3% camera (a small size because 
inexpensive and 500 pictures are better than 
100 ten times as large). . 

I walk around water holes to read the 
sign; I stop on the high places to gaze into 
the Bad Lands or regard the skyline of the 
Continental Divide; I stop to talk with a 
broken cowboy; I hobnob with an ex-gam- 
bler keeping a tourist park now; I leave the 
good main roads and cut off down the two- 
rut trails where the power of my light mo- 
tor is near its limit; I take the chance of a 
twenty-five-mile tramp to have the thrill— 


the facts—about antelope bands’ hoofprints 


crossing my own course; I watch a pair of 
coyotes at play; I look down from a high 
pass on the backs of a flock of migrating 
redtail hawks far below; I climb 5000 feet 
at night to a high summit—and there as I 
sleep a porcupine eats the canvas off my 
spare clothes, for the waterproofing flavor, 
I suppose; I throw crackers to striped backs 
on high divides, and on a railroad man’s sug- 
gestion circle back a hundred miles to see 
his idea of a wonderful mountain climb. 
What I think is not important. What do 
I know of ranching, of tending a band of 
sheep, of a “blanket stiff’s” feelings as he 
sits beside a highway refusing rides because 
he prefers to walk—preserving his noble in- 
dependence from the begging “hitch-hiker’s” 
servile disgrace? I traverse a land in a day 
where thousands faltered and toiled for 
weeks—I know their feeling for I have been 
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weary on another trail two thousand miles 
away. It is not imagination, fancy, when I 
tell of the swollen lips and skin cut by caus- 
tic alkali—I had them west of Great Salt 
Lake. And I can talk with the old man who 
walked around his wagon to let out his ox 
which could walk no more—refusing to beef 
it, though he was hungry, because the beast 
had been faithful. 

I lost my glasses stooping over to make a 
rope fast to give a man a tow, because he 
had stripped the gears of his timer. I could 
ill afford that loss—a trivial thing beside 
those feats of great sacrifice with which the 
history of the West is full. I paid unexpect- 
edly for a casual wayside favor—but the 
man gave me a map, a whole book of auto 
maps of which I’d never heard, by which 
I’ve gone 2500 miles, and have 4000 miles 
yet to go. (I’m writing these later para- 
graphs in New York Up State, for such are 
the vicissitudes of manuscripts begun at the 
wayside. ) 


HAVE no great adventures. I find my 

experiences so unexciting that I am baf- 
fled by their apparent tameness. And then 
out of the monotony and the meagreness 
rises the memory of the Wind River Range, 
my hundreds of miles down the line from 
the bright light of the Grand Tetons thrown 
down upon the Lake, until that moment 
when I looked out of the deep gloaming of 
fading twilight and saw the cathedral spires 
of the Continental Divide away east of me 
still sparkling and serene in the sunshine 
which had left me to tip those glorious 
peaks. What a background for heroism! I 
may never be able to use it. It is beyond 
any power of mine to be adequate to so ma- 
jestic a story a locale. Yet should the day 
come when I am able to find some human 
aspiration equal to that vast spectacle, I 
shall exult at having by my own efforts ob- 
tained the facts worthy of an inspiration. 

Great heroes of an author’s imagination 
deserve a worthy setting for their achieve- 
ments. Even such woodsmen and toilers 
and natives of regions as I am able to com- 
pile out of my own contacts with diverse 
humanity—great folk, often, better in their 
work and higher in their attainments and 
even beyond my comprehension in some of 
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“understand, within my scope and accordiny 
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their aspects, these wayside passersby anj 
friends who honor me with their tolerance~ 
they deserve the settings according to thei 
hopes and feats. 

I gather a thousand, ten thousand, literally 
hundreds of thousands of facts. I sort ther 
out. I pick and choose not the most violent, 
the brightest colored, the impudent or the 
audacious—I take those I feel I know an( 


to my capacity. I group them where I be. 
lieve they belong, and just to go a hundred 
thousand miles up and down, along and in, 
brings a certain sense of comparison. With 
perhaps 25,000 facts to choose from, 500 ar & 
precious-—and I put them into a short-story, 
It is likely to be rough stuff—but it is not 
cheap. 

Facts are drama. The discovery of the BJ 
footprint of the savage by Robinson Crusoe 
has been called the most dramatic incident in 
all fiction. And the history of the worldés 
marked by the fall of an apple and the put 
ting of two lenses together. 

Facts cannot be invented; they must 
delved for and sorted out. And when we 
have used our facts within a certain scope 
we are written out. 


RO: 


ET me add, however, that the dreams ot ' 

those who long for high adventure in typewri 
strange, far environment are living aml 
wonderful human documents—not fakes but F ji, at 
pictures, not of the lands they tell about, but aon 
portrayals of the longings of human souls copy de 
One of the most interesting revelations of 2 The 
man’s intense desires to be yonder in grett short-st 
timber wilderness was a story purporting 10 inclusio 
be a trapper’s adventure. Not one state 
ment of fact in it was true—actually accort- Th 7 
ing to trapper facts. But the intense feel 
ing pervading that fiction was an account 0! 
a heart’s bursting to be in the woods insteal The 1 
of in the city turmoil where the plot and him on 
conditions were dreamed. And _ we have Humori 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s declaration that And 
he could not live high adventure, he dreamed publishi: 
it. Even he would have been far better, fa Boy, ke 
more useful, had he gathered and used mort That 
facts instead of toying with a few. Hadbt 
gathered the actualities of Lafitte his pirat 
would have been a better crew. Less ; 
Was not 
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When a Story Teller ‘‘Arrives’’ 


An Interview With Roark Bradford 


BY GEORGE MILBURN 


SOMETHING 
more than a year 
ago a newspaper 
man on the staff 
of a New Orleans 
daily got too big 
for his job and 
lost it. Such in- 
cidents are usual- 
ly as regrettable 
as they are inevi- 
table. The unus- 
ual thing about 
this affair was that 
the newspaper 
man went home, 
sat down to a 
typewriter, and within a few months proved 


ROARK BRADFORD 


‘to his own satisfaction and to the satisfac- 


tion of the country at large that he had 
grown too big for a negligible place at a 
copy desk. 

The next winter one of his published 
short-stories was selected by O’Brien for 
rae in the “Best Short Stories of 
The same winter one of his short-stories 
was awarded, almost unanimously, the 


$000. Henry Memorial prize. 


The next spring Collier’s was announcing 
him on its front cover as “America’s New 
Humorist.” 

And the same spring one of the leading 
publishing houses of America was bringing 
out a book of his collected stories. 

That man is Roark Bradford, a writer 
who has done something new with that age- 
Old subject, the negro. 

Less than two years ago Roark Bradford 
Was not only unknown, he had never had a 
‘ory in print. This year, Robert L. Ram- 
“y, one of the final judges on the O. Henry 


Memorial Committee, said: ‘Mr. Bradford 
is the unquestionable find of the year.” 

When I heard about this writer and his 
giddy, one-year rise to fame, I decided to 
see this phenomenon, and find out why he 
“arrived” so suddenly and completely—and 
how. 


Mr. and Mrs. Bradford received me in 
their apartment overlooking historic Jackson 
Square—the heart of New Orleans’ old 
French Quarter. It was the same apartment 
that they had occupied’ while they were 
existing on Bradford’s meagre salary as a 
newspaper copyreader. 


“How did I learn to write?” asked Brad- 
ford in reply to a question. “Well, first I 
learned to tell stories. And I learned that 
from the negro. The negro taught me short- 
story technique. 


“He is, as a race, the best story-teller in 
the world. And the reason is that when he 
thinks of a word, he thinks of it not in any 
abstract meaning it may have, but always in 
the concrete. When a negro says ‘dog’ he 
thinks of some particular dog—a yellow cur 
or a spotted hound—and if he says ‘dog’ 
twice, the second time he says it he puts a 
collar on it. 


“The negro keeps in his mind a vivid 
image of whatever he is talking about. I 
used to know one who had been in service 
in the Philippines, and he came back with 
some tall tales. In recounting one experi- 
ence to me, I remember, he said: ‘. . . and 
we went down and got some rations and po- 
tatoes and bread and coffee and stuff.’ Now 
the word ‘rations’ didn’t mean anything to 
that fellow. If he hadn’t been trying to 
make an impression he wouldn’t have used 
it, because it didn’t register in his mind. As 
it was, he had to amplify it with ‘potatoes 
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and bread and coffee and stuff,’ all of which 
did give him mental pictures. 

“Some writers—too many beginning writ- 
ers—make such ludicrous mistakes as that. 
Attempting to impress readers with their 
erudition, they get lost in a maze of words 
which have no meaning. 

“In writing stories I try to do what the 
negro does in telling them. The words I 
use must give definite mental images. 

“It’s the primitive viewpoint, I know. 
But story-telling is primitive. And _ story 
writing is not far removed. It’s the child 
in man that makes him enjoy a well-told 
story. 

“Not long ago I had a story in The 
Forum in which a negro sang a song called 
‘Kelly’s Love,’ and someone wrote in com- 
plaining that the song’s correct name was 
‘Careless Love,’ not ‘Kelly’s.’ Now ‘care- 
less’ doesn’t mean anything to a negro troub- 
adour. It’s too abstract to have any real 
feeling about. Careless is a vague some- 
thing a man is with his money or his work. 
It has nothing to do with love. But once 
‘careless’ is distorted by the negro’s enuncia- 
tion to ‘Kelly’s’, then ‘Kelly’s Love’ becomes 
something definite—something a man can 
sing a song about. 

“And there, I think, is my text for the 
writer. 

“After I had caught something of this 
knack the negro has—this knack of visual- 
izing clearly everything he says, I began to 
write.” 

As he states in a foreword to his recently 
published “Ol Man Adam an’ His Chillun,” 
Bradford was born on a plantation where a 
large number of negroes were employed. He 
says: “I was nursed by one as an infant 
and J played with one when I was growing 
up. I have watched them at work in the 
fields, in the levee camps, and on the river 
... at home, in church, at their picnics and 
their funerals. I know their songs and 
dances, and their trials and triumphs.” 

After hearing Roark Bradford tell a 
story, one can understand why he writes one 
so well. He lives it. He dramatizes it. The 
story seems to move in rapid panorama be- 
fore his eyes and your eyes. He told me 
a story he was going to write “some day” 
about a tall negro woman and her runty hus- 
band, and before he had got well into it I 
was guffawing with vulgar unrestraint. And 
when I brushed the tears out of my eyes to 
look at the story teller, he was going right 


on with his gestures, slipping out of on 
character and into another with all the ea 
and certainty of a rapid-change artist. 
Less than he gives credit, however, some 
of his success as a writer must be due ty 
early encouragement given him by a relative 
a great uncle named George Washingto 
Tillman. It appears that he was Roark 


Bradford’s first mentor, by way of being: § 


valley Munchausen—the best liar on Hoop. 
pole Ridge. for many years the old fe. 
low’s exaggerations—his account of the big 
rain that washed the cows over the fences 
and out of the fields, and his description of 
the turnip that grew so big that when it was 
pulled a calf fell in the hole and broke it 
leg—amused and awed the God-fearing 
plantation-owners of western Tennessee. 

Nor-was Roark Bradford’s rise to fame 
the meteoric flight I had been led to believe 
it. It is not hard to deduce from his con- 
versation that his career has been charged 
with a full share of disappointment and 
failure. 

“How long have I been writing? So 
long that I can’t remember. Off and on. 
I worked on newspapers all through the 
South, joined the army during the war and 
went to Panama. But all that time I was 
trying to write fiction. 

“T sold my first story in 1926 to Mystery 
Magazine. I got $75 for it. That was after 
I’d been trying to sell stories for about fit: 
teen years. I’ve always thought that story 
was one of my best, but other people tell me 
it’s slight. First stories are like first loves, 
I guess.” 

No one saw Bradford coming from afar. 
He plodded faithfully for many years, and 
found what encouragement he could in po 
litely worded rejection slips. 

Not until he was jobless did he achieve 
his first noteworthy success. He sold the 
first story he wrote after coming home from 
the newspaper office the day he was dis 
charged. Harper’s took it. It was the re- 
markable O. Henry Award story, “Child 0! 
God,” of which Blanche Colton William 
said, quoting O. Henry: “There is art, & 
quisite art, in the joining.” It first appear 
in April, 1927, and created a furore amomt 
the readers of the magazine. Bradford te 
ceived more than four hundred “fan” lettet 
about it. 

That marked the turning of the tide # 
his career. By fall he was appearing m the 
more-than-a-million circulation magazine, 
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Bradford makes three typewritten drafts 
of a story. ‘The first is the one that gets 
his idea on paper. The second is the one in 
which he writes in the detail. This he reads 
aloud and has Mrs. Bradford read to him 
to get the rhythm and swing of the story. 
After the second draft has been polished, 
' the third and final draft is made. 

“I do not consciously plot a story,” he 
said. “I get a character—several characters 
—and let them carry it through to its logical 


ending.” 


He has no use for a notebook. Ideas mull 
in his head until he gets them on paper, and 
that is the beginning of a story which he 
works straight through until it is finished. 


TIS really pitiful to see how many poor 
writers literally plough their way 
through a seething trackless ocean, when 

but a short distance away lies peace, calm, 

and a favorable wind. Why try to batter 
your way through the wall when the gate 
isso close at hand? The impression seems 
tobe held by many writers that they should 
it down before their typewriter, manufac- 
lure a story idea, then “dig in” and keep 
going until they finish. But in practice the 
theory does not work quite as it should. You 
can usually sit down all right, but the manu- 
facturing of the idea is a mighty hard prob- 
lm—ideas simply won’t come. Then, after 
afew minutes, the environment begins to 
annoy; the trolley cars clatterty-bang down 
the street, and every tick of the clock strikes 
ablow on the nerve centers; a person who 
speaks is likely as not to get the typewriter 
at his head. Yet, the interruptions persist, 
until finally, along comes an idea; which is 
then laboriously transcribed to the paper. 

But what a tax to pay in health and happi- 
less, for a single little story! 

ome great writers had little mannerisms 
aid habits that helped them to get and 
work out their story ideas. Chewing pen- 
dls, fasting, taking long walks, working late 
by candle light, and smoking continuously, 
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and his stories now command the top price. 


The Power of Relaxation 


BY KENNETH M. SWEZEY 


not made him complacent. 
steadily at his writing as he did in the old 
days when he was jobless and unknown. His 
schedule is four or five hours every morn- 
ing; the long, hot New Orleans afternoons 
are his for idling along the riverfront of the 
Mississippi, where he finds much of his 
material. 

That is why Roark Bradford is and how 
he came to be. He was not so self-satisfied 
that he could not allow himself to be taught 
by unlettered negroes, and yet he was ego- 
tistical enough to know when he had grown 
too big for a job. 


all did their little bit toward putting the 
writer in the correct state of mind for his 
best work. Psychologists call that mental 
condition subconscious consciousness—or a 
well-defined connection between your con- 
scious or superficial mind and your inner 
self. The degree to which a person can ap- 
proach that state determines whether he is 
a mediocre or a genius. 

However, it is not necessary to do any 
freak stunts, nor even to dull your senses 
with tobacco, in order to reach the unlimited 
supply of material that lies within. There 
is a method which is sure and simple, by 
means of which it can be accomplished. Let 
us try it, step by step, and see how it works. 

The first thing to do is to select a fairly 
quiet spot in which to work. Sit down be- 
fore the typewriter and adjust your first 
sheet of paper. If you have some bare idea 
you think you would like to write about, just 
consider it a moment; but don’t begin to 
write, or even think of beginning. Sit in 
the most comfortable position that you can 
assume, close your eyes, drop your head a 
little, and relax every portion of your body. 
Try to eliminate all tension. Take a deep 
breath or two, and then just rest for a mo- 
ment. Let go of all concern, excitement, 


and emotion, and try to imagine that you 
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The sudden notice and appreciation of his 
work has not staggered Roark Bradford. 
Flattering reviews and “fan” letters have 
He keeps as 
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are absolutely free to do anything you wish. 
Then for a few moments try to make your 
mind completely passive; throw out every- 
thing that intrudes, and imagine a blank 
space. When you have successfully entered 
upon relaxation of body and passivity of 
mind, divert your thought to your story 
germ and all the ideas that might in some 
way be related to it. Your mind is now in 
tune for the best that is in you. The germ 
will almost automatically start to develop in 
the form of vivid mental pictures. An at- 
mosphere will begin to grow. 

When enough of this realization has come, 
open your eyes and begin to put your 
thoughts on the paper; but all the time try 
to maintain that very necessary relaxation. 
The: rest of the writing ought to flow freely 
and smoothly. If a knotty problem should 
come up, don’t get into an emotional flurry, 
and start to rack your brain unmercifully, 
but shut your eyes once more and let some 
new realizations come up from the depths. 
It may sound to some like a lot of non- 
sense, but give it a fair trial, and you will 
be surprised—pleasantly. 


HERE are other methods which are 
sometimes effective in producing a sub- 
conscious consciousness. Walking and rid- 


TOMORROW, MAYBE... 


By GrorGe SPARLING 


DOZENS and dozens of Westerns, 
Ranch lasses and hombres galore . . . 

And deep-dyed villains, small wonder 

Editors cry for more! 


Hobo stories, rhymes of the road, 
Tales of real pal-ship that grip... 
Thousands and thousands of colorful words 
—and not one rejection slip! 


Word-pictures of life in the open 
That clutch at your heart as you read, 

Yet nary a letter informs us, 

“This doesn’t fit in with our need.” 


Romance, humor, adventure— 
Just the kind that Ye Ed. yearns to get... 

Where do we sell ’em? Well, frankly, 

We haven’t started them yet! 


ing are among the foremost of these. The 
relaxation in this case is produced automet- 
ically by the eventual monotony. This js 
the state of the much-ridiculed absent. 
minded professor. He is fully conscious of 
his own inner mind, but not a whit of the 
outside world. That is one of the great se. 
crets of writing—to be temporarily entirely 
unconscious of your surroundings. 

You sometimes reach your subconsciou 
by the monotony of actual writing. Right 
in the middle you have a burst of enthusiasm 
that carries you through to the end. Not 
until that point was reached was your heart 
in the story—the first part was just plain 
cold calculation. 

Writing should be a_ pleasure—not 2 
strain. The quiet, unemotional attitude 
the only one in which things can be brought 
out from the heart. It is the things below 
the surface that count, and not the floating 
scum. By practicing relaxation every day 
instead of trying to blast your way through 
the almost impenetrable, you will soon find 
that you can do more work with much les 
effort. You will cross trails of knowledge 
within yourself that you had never before 
realized you possessed. Eventually you wil 
be able to relax and become passive next 
door to a boiler factory. 
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The Mechanics (and Kinematics) of 
Web-Work Plot Construction 


BY HARRY STEPHEN KEELER 


Part II—Tue Kinematics (Continued) 


XIX. 


A PLOT incident always changes the 

complexion of affairs for one or more 
participants in it. This is one of the most 
salient rules of plot which should be drilled 
into the writer’s brain. Whether a happen- 
ing in which I participate arouses in me an 
emotion, or whether through it someone 
merely explains something concerning a past 
part of the web of relationships of which I 
am a part, my future course is probably de- 
termined and changed as a result of that 
knowledge. Your reading this very article 
is changing your course and mine by a meas- 
urahle degree: either your ideas are being 
modified and shifted to some extent, or else 
you are evolving antagonism toward my 
theories. Whether you accept these theories 
and alter your stories slightly, or whether 
your antagonism becomes so great that your 
future stories take on an individual anti- 
plot atmosphere as a gesture, your work has 
been affected one way or another. As your 
work changes, the market changes—and the 
acceptance of my work changes, for if a 
story of mine laid on Mars gets into an edi- 
tor’s hands, or to the reviewers, at a time 
when yours laid on Saturn gets there, the 
entire delicate balance of acceptance, sales, 
ete. is disturbed. Every character we meet 
in life, everything that happens to us, affects 
our future life if by no other mechanism 
than that our judgment becomes more sure 
for analogous cases and analogous charac- 
ters. And the idea of plot is to show in 
smaller area, but in less subtle manner, how 
we are deviated and affected by other peo- 
ple and other things, all only puppets of a 

mign (or wicked) but masterful fate. 
Ow we may, thanks to the removal of the 


rigid space yardstick from the vertical ex- 
tent of our diagram, picture our last dia- 
gram, which showed how Dr. Phineas Tan- 
neyday bought a $10,000 Vindelinus for a 
nickel, a little more completely yet, thus 


A 


FIGURE 5 


which shows the old incident » which is 
vitally turning off the careers of both the 
Vindelinus (A) and Dr. Tanneyday (B), 
being itself the resultant of two incidents, 
n-1 in the life of the Vindelinus and n-2 
in the career of the Doctor. Let us say, in 
fact, that n-1 was where an auctioneer, or- 
dered to dispose, at the best price, of the 
books in the library of an old ex-brewer, 
sold the Vindelinus (with several hundred 
other valueless volumes) to a second-hand 
dealer ; had he not done so, the book might 
have continued to A’; i. e., to have gathered 
dust in his mansion or even to have been 
taken to Europe by the old man’s widow 
who decided to go back to Germany to live. 

As for incident n-2, Dr. Tanneyday may 
have been told that afternoon by a friend 
that some Greek or Italian nickel show in 
the polyglot district of Halsted near Madi- 
son needed an old man to take tickets in the 
afternoon, for which they would pay $7 a 

1] 
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week, and he may have been hurrying over 
there to get the position instead of drowsing 
(B-B'), as was his wont in the afternoons, 
in the reading room of the Public Library. 

Now the path of a stone propelled from 
the body tends to be a straight line, but if 
that stone is on a string, held tightly in the 
thrower’s hand, the centripetal force in the 
string ever bends the path of the stone in- 
ward, making it follow a circle. Thus, char- 
acters or objects in a plot may be consid- 
ered as continually under a sort of deviation 
due to all their encounters with other people 
in the plot and people outside of it, and we 
may now dispense with our dotted lines and 
supplant our broken straight lines by curves, 
thus securing a workable graphic scheme for 
plot. Our curved threads, of course, repre- 
sent people and objects under the force of 
continual deviation due to their relationships 
with others. Thus, our last figure will ap- 
pear: 


A 


B 


FIGURE 6 


each plot incident having contributed to the 
bending provided by the previous incident. 


XX. 


Early in this discussion I dogmatized that 
a story was created by the “intersection of a 
plot with the thread representing a single 
character.” So too may an elemental plot 
combination intersect with a character’s 
thread and produce the element of a story. 
If I insert actual threads in the preceding 
plot incidents, thus 


N22 
FIGURE: 7 


in which thread C may be said to be the auc. 
tioneer who sold the Vindelinus, or the 
widow who ordered it sold, or the dealer 
who bought it; and thread D may be the 
friend who told Dr. Tanneyday of the job 
over on Halsted near Madison, or the want. 
ad itself which he may have read, I may now 
ask what is the plot and what is the story, 

Let us darken one of our threads which 
we have decided to invest with the greatest 
human interest and emotional values, i. ¢, 
thread B, or Dr. Tanneyday. To answer 
my own question, the plot (elemental plot 
combination) consists of the three incidents, 
n, n-1, and n-2, and the story element, the 
intersection of these incidents on the human- 
interest thread B. The story element may 
be described or related as: 


_ Dr. Phineas Tanneyday, very poor, went over 
in a poor district of Chicago to get a job at $7 
week. A friend, Casper Kent, had told him of 
the existence of this job. But instead he picked 
. $10,000 rare book and didn’t even need the 
job. 

Just the element of a story, you see, but 
caused by Dr. Tanneyday’s intersection with 
one thread and a two-thread relationship. 

Before closing this chapter, I would like 
to call your attention to one of the most 
well-defined analogies to plot-action existing 
in nature: the human eye-ball. 

The eye-ball is actuated in its orbit by six 
muscles. These muscles are so placed (one 
even working through a bone pulley) that it 
takes the action of several to move the eye 
to any position, and very frequently to en- 
list the aid of one muscle to help another, 
a third muscle must be called in to neutral- 
ize the undesirable component brought into 
existence by the first helper. The way i 
which these six muscles have been placed 
and combined to help each other’s beneficial 
actions, and defeat each other in inimical 
actions, is amazing. I do not think you need 
read Jackson, Savage, Howe, Hansell and 
Seber, Worth or Duane to survey them. The 
Encyclopedia Britannica gives a condensed 
version of the twists, torts, pulls and draw- 
ings actuating them. I am not an opthal- 
mologist, but I have had occasion through 
certain personal exigencies to make a deep 


study of these muscles, and their combina | 
tions of actions would do more to convince | 


me of a Deity than would the presence of 
the Atlantic Ocean, or the moon sailing 
around the earth. It has, at least, aided me 
immeasurably to understand plot. Space 
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will allow but one example of the perfect 
way in which their action is combined, and 
I give it because I have named a certain ele- 
mental plot combination after it: I refer to 
the operation of the eye in looking down and 
in, for reading. 

For the eye to look in and down, it is 
drawn inward toward the nose by the in- 
ternus, and downward toward the lap by 
the inferior rectus. Nature, however, de- 
sired to make the second aid the first—for 
even savages may string fine beads and 
focus on skin-sewing for long hours of time 
—so she threw the base of the inferior rec- 
tus back toward the root of the nose so it 
would pull on a slant and help to draw the 
eye in too, as it drew it down. The moment 
she did that, the muscle twirled or twisted 
the eve—wheel-like—outward, making it un- 
able to fuse its image with its companion 
eye (which was getting the same kind of a 
deal at the same time). So nature brought 
a third muscle, the superior oblique, to help 
the second muscle draw the eye down, but 


N presenting the 15 elemental plot com- 

binations, I am going to dispense with the 
handy algebraic figure “‘n’” to show the un- 
known chronological order which an inci- 
dent may work in a succession of incidents, 
as well as “n—l” for the next previous in- 
cident, and “n-+-1” as the next following in- 
cident. For expediting our grasp of the 
true relationship, I am going to name, in 
each case, the plot incident under question 
“28”; and previous incidents will then be 
figures under that, like 27, 26, 25; and later 
incidents figures over that, like 29, 30, 31. 

All the examples, except the Tanneyday 
example (certain factors in which were 
taken from one of my own novelettes), are 
pure inventions, and not taken from pub- 
lished stories. 


CASE I. 


The plot incident between two threads results 
from a previous incident on each thread, but 
each with a separate thread. 


This case is completely covered by our de- 
i of the Dr. Tanneyday diagram, 
re 7, 
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to work through a pulley in such a way that 
it would at the same time twist the eye— 
wheel-like—in, and exactly counteract the 
out-twist being done by the inferior rectus 
which it is helping. 

Thus, the eye is held where it should be 
held, and remains vertical, the victim of six 


balanced forces. Again and again this bal- 
ance happens in all its nine (with the other 
eye) positions, showing that mathematics 
and plot existed before mathematicians or 
story writers. But space forbids further 
discussion of the other equally astounding 
cases. 

What I want to do now is to present the 
fifteen elemental plot combinations which, 
from a long study and analysis of many 
plots, short-stories, novelettes, and novels, I 
find compose the most complicated ones— 
and the simplest ones too! A perception of 
each, and how it differs from the others, will 
create, by addition and subtraction in your 
mind, a perception of all plot. 


CASE II. 


The plot incident between two threads results 
from a previous incident between the same two 
threads. 


B 
FIGURE 8 
Example: Nick Papadoros (A), a Chi- 
cago Greek restaurant owner, gives 


“Blindy” Connors (B), a blind beggar 
seated outside, a meal ticket on his restaur- 
ant (27); “Blindy” later mortgages his pa- 
latial court apartment building in Rogers 
Park, Chicago, and saves Nick from being 
closed out by the sheriff (28). All sequences 
where a man meets and falls in love with a 
girl, goes forth to seek his fortune and 
comes back to claim and marry her, are Case 
II on a large time-scale. The shortest time- 
scale I ever saw Case II worked out on was 
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when I saw an Australian performer (A) 
on the stage of the old Kinzie Vaudeville 27 is not sufficient cause for Kroll cracking 
Theatre, Chicago, throw a boomerang (B) Armisted’s safe in 28, as it is not sporting 
(27), intending to catch it; but he turned not to stand your poker losses; but becaus 
his head and was knocked out when the of first, his impoverishment (in 27) and 
boomerang came back round (at 28). the $1000 offer, second, (in 26) together, ke 
CASE III robs Armisted’s safe (in 28). 28 is a result 
rene of 27; and 26; but it required 27 to be inter. 

Two threads engaged in a succession of 3 plot posed to make 26 effective. 

incidents in which each incident is an outgrowth 

or resultant of the preceding incident. In this CASE IV. 
way, it might be said that the third incident is 
the indirect resultant of the first. But in this 
case, Case III, it is desired that it also be a 
direct resultant of the first, as well as the second. 


A plot incident between two threads, A and B, 
results from a previous incident of each with the 
same thread C. 


B 


FIGURE 9 


Example: Hugh Armisted, a financier 
(A) who does not desire to pay for an ex- 
pensive vault he has had installed on one FIGURE 10 
year’s trial, baits (26) an acquaintance, ; 
Peter Kroll (B), suspected to be an ex- Example: Curtis Corley (C), a tricky 
cracksman, with $1000 for robbing his vault. professor of mechanics and physics, sells for 
That is, he gives Kroll a half of a thousand $1,000,000 to Great Britain (A) in 27, an 
dollar bill, and places the other half inside invention for gasifying a given area of wat 
his vault. sealing it with Kroll’s own ring, terrain so badly that no living man, at 
and shows Kroll the hidden mechanism by tacker or attacked, can live in it within 
which the burglar alarm can be short-cir- shooting range. But Professor Corley stole 
cuited. Kroll laughingly disclaims the dis- (26) this invention or secret from Wynt- 
dinction awarded to him and puts his half ham York (B), a pacifist student and gents 
of the thousand dollar bill away “until Ar- in his classes. York, the student, as a re 
misted quits his joking.” Since he has re- sult of this loss, becomes bitter and mil 
fused, evidently suspecting a trap, Armisted taristic, and creates a new counter-inventio! 
tries new tactics in (27) ; he inveigles Kroll consisting of an automatic death-ray which 
into a poker game with marked cards and_ will pierce for miles. He sells this to Great 
cheats him out of $900, Kroll’s entire sav- Britain which, heretofore cool on the subject 
ings. (27 has been a result of 26 as far as of death rays, grudgingly votes another 
Armisted’s motivation goes; the refusal has $1,000,000 and buys it (28) to prevent some 
motivated his cheating; also the ex-cracks- other nation from getting hold of it and nul 
man has been motivated to play perhaps by lifying her advantage in the ownership 0 
the fact that this man has apparently so the gas invention. 
much money -that it would be a shame not This relationship fulfills the requirements 
to take some of it away from him by legiti- of Case II1: Great Britain’s (A) purchas 
mate means, plus perhaps the natural rea- (28) is necessitated by her first purchas 
soning that such a man must be a fool in (27) from Professor Corley (C) ; and the 
poker if he was fool enough to believe that existence of something for her to purchase 
a cracksman would go back into such a dan- from York (B) is a result of York’s loss 
gerous field.) At any rate, one motive does Professor Corley (C) (in 26). Also Pro- 
stand out: he plays carelessly, thus getting fessor Corley’s sale to Great Britain (27) 8 
cheated, because he believes no man freely made possible by his theft from York (26). 


(This unusual discussion will be continued by Mr. Keeler in our next issue.) 


offering $1000 would cheat in a card game § 
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Trade, Technical and Class Journal 


Department 
JOHN T. BARTLETT, EDITOR 
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Wuat Quatiries AS REGULAR TRADE NEws 


NEWS correspondent for Tobacco Leaf, 

New York, is free to tell jokes, make edi- 
torial comment on conditions in the industry such 
as price cutting, “boost” individual brands. He 
has much more liberty than most correspondents 
for business papers. Some business papers use all 
kinds of news, and others only certain kinds of 
news. A large group uses in general such matter 
as will herewith be explained. 

The general condition of trade, as determined 
from interviews with local leaders in the trade. 
How are sales, credits, employment? What is 
the movement of prices? A resume of business 
conditions should seldom exceed more than 200 
words. Be specific. Don’t say, “Conditions in the 
plumbing trade are improving.” Dig up facts like, 
“The number of master plumbers on a cash basis 
has decreased 50 per cent in six months.” 

Changes in ownership, suspensions, bankruptcies, 
new concerns. In addition to the fact reported, a 
paragraph or so about the participants in the in- 
cident is usually welcome. 

Unusual developments in demand. If the wet- 
wash business of power laundries of a city is dim- 
inishing markedly, or increasing, it’s news. If 
demand for rubber heels doubles, that belongs in 
findings trade news. 

Local movements to improve competitive condi- 
tions. The correspondent can give help to co-oper- 
ative movements during the incipient stages. He 
should always cover current activities of associa- 
tions. 
_Improvements in premises. Installation of a dis- 
tinctive business front, enlargement of retail prem- 
iss, inauguration of a basement department are 
legitimate news items. 

Burglaries, confidence games, fires, are news. 

A host of personal items may be eligible. If 
Bill Jones, tobacconist, goes fishing and makes a 
big catch, or Sam Hill, confectioner, builds a 
quaint new cottage at Trout Lake, or James Rob- 
rts, taxi operator, has triplets—these are all news. 
Personal items do not so surely qualify as straight 
business news, but there are a great many publi- 
cations which use them. 

Original management methods, brief, add to a 
letter, 

Pages of the trade” material is usually accept- 

hither oq Shamrock, who conducts a candy 

S$ certain ideas about competitive adver- 
which are constructive, quote her. 


SSS SF SSS 


The foregoing only sketches a portion of the 
material eligible for trade news letters. Most edi- 
tors want many different names and pieces of news. 
The individual items must be mostly short para- 


graphs. noo 
QUOTING THE SOURCE 


HE business writer with a faculty for getting 

his facts straight can well use quotation 
marks a great deal in his articles. The depart- 
ment editor’s observation is that use of quotes 
decidedly contributes to salability. More than one 
man is talking; the second a figure who, perhaps, 
means much more to the editor than the writer 
does. 

There is an appeal about direct discourse which 
indirect never can have. 

We know of a writer who frequently puts an 
entire article within quotation marks. And such 
articles sell very well, indeed. Sometimes an 
editor will simply strike out the quotation marks 
and publish the article as by the man who is 
quoted ! 

The writer who is not absolutely sure of him- 
self will need to use quotation marks with discre- 
tion. Misquoting a man is a greater writing sin 
than an incorrect statement on the writer’s own 
responsibility. 

Quoted matter breaks up an article, makes it 
“look interesting.” There are two points in an 
article where, perhaps, quoted matter is more 
effective than elsewhere—the beginning and the 


end. ooo 


TueseE MistakKES WE MAKE 


669N my last article in the Dealer,” related a 
writer in a Sporting Goods Dealer article, 
“T wrote about a police gun. 

“I was promptly reminded that I had made a 
number of mistakes. This gun is a 20-gauge in- 
stead of a 12—I was wrong. I said it has a 
holster. It has no holster—I was wrong. Then 
I wrote about the boat-tail bullet. A very high 
army officer told me that they get a range of 
about five miles with a 30-30 Springfield rifle and 
a boat-tail bullet. Now I am informed in a letter 
from an ammunition expert that I was all wrong 
—that the distance is only three miles. All right, 
I am wrong... 

“Receiving these letters and being straightened 
out is one of the compensations of being an 
author! I am writing all this with a smile and 
a twinkle of the eye: I enjoy these letters of 
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criticism, and I also do not seriously object even 
to the anonymous communications.” 

Saunders Norvell, head of the great Remington 
Arms Company, who has been a writer all his 
life, wrete these lines. 

Not brains, it has been said, but emotions, char- 
acter traits, and attitudes toward one’s self and 
toward life, govern the success men attain. We 
have a notion that Saunders Norvell’s attitude 
toward mistakes has had something to do with his 
business success, and it can be commended, we 
believe, to writers among others. 


Literary Market Tips 


In the Trade, Technical, and Class Journal 
Field 


Rauh Star Magazine, a house organ published 
monthly for farmers by E. Rauh and Sons Fer- 
tilizer Co., Union Stock Yards, Indianapolis, Ind., 
is in the market. Jos. Gayle, editor, to whom all 
communications should be sent, writes: “We de- 
sire informative articles of approximately 1200 
words which would interest farm people. They 
may pertain to matters of transportation, manu fac- 
turing in certain industries, financing as it affects 
rural life, etc. Human-interest stories also are 
good. We might use articles based on interviews 
with prominent people whose names our readers 
would recognize. Stories written by women on 
some phases of household duties or family rela- 
tionships would interest farm women. Manuscripts 
should be accompanied by photographs, drawings, 
or other forms of illustration. Photographs for 
cover page are also welcomed. The object of this 
monthly magazine is to build and hold the good- 
will of our thousands of actual customers and 
prospects. The subject of fertilizer is relegated 
to the background. The name of our company is 
not to appear in the text, nor are fertilizer ar- 
ticles desired. Our business has been built on 
service, and wherever practical, the word ‘service’ 
may appear in the text. We will not accept ma- 
terial that in any sense reflects upon the ability 
or progressiveness of farmers. All material is paid 
for on acceptance.” (Rates paid are not mentioned 
by Mr. Gayle, but undoubtedly will be well in line 
with customary rates for this kind of material.) 


Sales Management, which has been published in 
Chicago by the Dartnell Corporation, has been 
merged with The Advertisers’ Weekly, and will be 
published under the name of Sales Management 
and Advertisers’ Weekly as one of the Federated 
Business Publications, at 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York. Fountain & Candy Topics also has 
been purchased by the Federated Business Publi- 
cations. 


Grain Growers’ Guide, 290 Vaughan Street, 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada., has changed its name to 
The Country Guide. 


Building Maintenance, 129 E. Michigan Stree 
Milwaukee, Wis., is a new monthly magazine ¢ 
the Trade Press Publishing Company, devoted 
improved methods in maintenance, cleaning, sari. 
tation, and servicing of large buildings. “It jg ; 
the market for editorial matter pronto,” write 
C. Kratsch, managing editor. “The superir. 
tendent of any type of large buildings—public api 
semi-public—such as court houses, city halls, my. 
seums, libraries, institutions, schools, hotels, larg 
apartments, hospitals, office buildings, and factorie: 
is the reader of this magazine. Our purpose ist 
promote the sale of improved materials and equi. 
ment. Editorially we will feature actual experien: 
stories showing how improved methods and equiy 


sulted in greater tenant satisfaction. Many builé. 
ings are haphazardly maintained and serviced ty. 
cause the superintendent does not realize the tenant. 
getting and holding value of clean and well-maip- 
tained premises. In addition to these experienc: 
stories, we are in the market for descriptions of 
new buildings with unusual fitments; interviews 
with superintendents on successful methods; serv- 
ice in its relation to obtaining and holding tenants: 
successful rental campaigns, special uses of variou: 


floor spaces ; the business value of attractive courts; F 


doing away with moving day jams; noteworthy 
installations of various types of equipment, ete. 
Pictures should be obtained whenever possible 
Stories should run from 500 to 1500 words.” Rates 
and methods of payment are not stated, but ind: 
cations are that they will be satisfactory. 


The Lumber Manufacturer & Dealer, 46) 
Maryland Avenue, St. Louis, Harvey Roberts 
managing editor, writes: “Please call off you 
dogs! Since the appearance of an item in your 
journal a couple of months ago to the effect thi 
we wished feature stories on woodworking, we 
have been deluged with such a tremendous volum 
of manuscripts that we have been forced tempor 
arily out of the literary market. At present wt 
have enough articles to run us several month, 
and prior to your announcement we could bart!’ 
get enough together in a month for one issue. Yo! 
must reach every author and near-author in cp 
tivity! When we are ready to resume buying We 
shall announce that fact through Tue Auruor & 
JOURNALIST.” 


Forecast Magazine, 6 E. Thirty-ninth Streé 
New York, using interviews and news feature a 
ticles on topics relating to healthy food, nutrition, 
household management, and home economics wo 
pays for accepted material at 1 cent a word on @ 
ceptance. “We suggest that writers query us befor 
working up material. We are always glad to 
operate in this way,” writes Henrietta Gee, 
tributing editor. 


The National Grocer, 208 S: La Salle Stret 
Chicago, has gone into bankruptcy. 
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The Author & Journalist’s Criticism Bureau 


OUR NEW SERVICE 


ne Acency Department of Tue AvutHor & 
Journatisr was discontinued on May 3lst. 
Marketing Advice will still be given as an 
important feature of the Manuscript Criticism 
> service; but, save in exceptional instances, THE 
Avrnor & Journawisr will not undertake the 
actual marketing. A special rate (see below) will 
be made to clients who desire not full criticism, 
but only a brief critical opinion and appraisal of 
the sales value of a manuscript, with market sug- 
gestions. 
Dropping the Marketing Service has been 
- deemed advisable for two reasons. First, the nom- 


| inal reading fee has not covered the cost of opera- 
tion, even though many sales have been effected 
each month for clients. Second, and chiefly, the 
patronage of the Criticism Bureau has grown to 
such an extent that it demands the undivided at- 
tention of the editors. The educational value of 
_ this bureau to writers is unequalled. We hope to 
extend its scope and usefulness materially by con- 
centrating on the one general type of service. 


“The Most Illuminating Criticism 
I Ever Received” 


This is a typical quotation from a letter written 
by a client of The Author & Journalist’s Manu- 
script Criticism Bureau. 

Professionals as well as beginners turn to us 


‘f for help with refractory stories. Each manuscript 


is given careful study by a qualified member of 
Tue AutHor & Journa.ist editorial staff. This 
department is now in its thirteenth year of helpful 
service to writers. The fees are reasonable. 


RATE SCHEDULE 
For each prose manuscript of— 


1,000 words .................$2.00 5,000 to 6,000 ..............$4.50 

1,000 to 2,000 ... 2.50 6000 to 7,000. .......... 5.00 

2,000 to 3,000 ............... 3.00 7,000 to 8,000 ... 5.50 

3,000 to 4,000 ......... 3.50 8,000 to 9,000 .............. 6.00 

4,000 to 5,000 F008 20: 10,000) 6.50 

Each additional thousand words above 10,000 ............. .40 

Thus: 

15,000 words $ 8.50 60,000 words $26.50 
000 words 10.50 70,000 words ............. 30.50 
,000 words .W..WWW.. 14.50 80,000 words .............. 34.50 
,000 words 18.50 90,000 words ............. 38.50 

50,000 words 22.50 100,000 words ............. 42.50 


MARKETING ADVICE AND CRITICAL OPINION 


Clients who desire only a critical opinion of a manu- 
_ Script, together with a list of possible markets if we 
consider it salable, may obtain this service by remitting 
i THE FEE for regular detailed criticism. Thus, 
on 5000-word manuscript the appraisal fee would be 
7 Our brief letter will tell WHY a story is consid- 
? _Salable or unsalable, but naturally will not include 
it invaluable constructive analysis covered by iull criti- 
cism service, 
u OTHER SERVICE BRANCHES 
terary revision with typing, per thousand words......$2.00 


k@NOTE THE NEW TYPING RATE 


Perfect typing, prose, per thousand 75 
typing (Minimum per line. “02 
*rse Criticism, 20 lines or less 1.00 
tional lines 
Play Criticism, each act 5.00 


All Fees Payable in Advance. Enclose Return Postage. 


The Author & Journalist, 1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


SHORT STORY WRITING | 


THE SERVICE BUREAU 
FOR WRITERS 


Franklin, Ohio 


—(*JAMES KNAPP REEVE—AGNES M. 
REEVE, editors)—offers competent editorial 
assistance in the criticism, revision, and 
marketing of manuscripts. Home study for 
Student Writers. ‘Book Mss. a specialty, 
correctly typed and prepared for publication. 
Manuscripts marketed. Explanatory leaflets. 
Correspondence Invited. 


Also Text-Books for Writers: 
Modern Photoplay Writing—Its Crafts- 


manship (Dimick) $3.00 
1001 places to Sell Manuscripts 

(Reeve) 2.50 
Art of Inventing Characters (Polti)._ 2.50 
The Writer’s Book 2.50 


Juvenile Story Writing (Robinson)_—- 2.1lu 
Technique of Fiction Writing (Dowst) 1.75 
36 Dramatic Situations (Polti)__-____ 1.50 
Figurative Language (Reibold) ____ 1.60 
Plotting the Short Story (Chunn)___ 1.00 
Rhymes & Meters 15 
How to Write a Short Story (Quirk) .65 
The Way Into Print .50 


Catalogue 80 others 
(*Founder of The Editor) 


Writers’ Service Bureau 
6 Alexander Building, Franklin, Ohio 


leading publishers. 


course in writing and marketing of the Short-Sto 
and sample copy of THE W. 
free. Write today. 


One pupil won a $2000 prize. Another 
pupil earned over $5000 in spare time. 
Hundreds are selling constantly to 


Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty-lesson 
'ER’S MONTHL 


ain The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. » Springfield, Mass. 


MANUSCRIPTS neatly and accurately 

typed by an experienced Authors’ typist; 

50c per 1000 words. Poetry lc per line. 
HELEN E. STREET 

123 N. 10th St. Olean, N. Y. 


THE WriTER’s MontTHLY 


Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real = ‘or all Who Write. 
MARY ROBERTS’ RINE T says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a — It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a fel- 
low craftsman.” 
$3.00 a year 


Single copies 25 cents 
” Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept 63 
Springfield, Mass. 
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The American Florist, formerly at 60 W. Wash- 
ington Street, is now at 610 W. Van Buren Street, 
Chicago. W. F. Conley, editor, writes: “We 
changed our form from a tabloid newspaper to 
8 x 11 magazine size on January Ist. We are in 
the market for articles on clever and new sales 
ideas for the retail florist, from 500 to 1300 words. 
Do not send us poetry or popular articles on flow- 
ers and gardens. Ours being strictly a trade jour- 
nal, all material must be technical. Payment is at 
Y% cent a word on publication.” 


Northwestern Confectioner, 405 Broadway, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., uses articles on window display 
and merchandising of practical nature for retail, 
manufacturing, or jobbing confectioners, from 1000 
to 1500 words in length. G. B. Kluck is editor. 
Payment is made on publication at an average rate 
of % cent a word. 


The Western Farmer, Calgary, Alberta, Canada, 
which suspended publication in June, 1927, is to 
be revived in November, 1928, by George M. 
Bell, publisher of the Calgary Albertan. It is to 
appear semi-monthly. 


National Printer-Journalist, 129 E. Michigan 
Street, Milwaukee, Wis., according to John L. 
Meyer, editor, is interested in articles of from 2000 
to 3000 words on used methods, plans, ideas, in any 
department of newspaper printing plants; also on 
money making, cost saving, business building, and 
on efficient floor plans in mechanical departments. 
“When certain printing or other machinery appears 
in the story we want the full trade name of the 
machine or machines. Photos of executives figuring 
in stories are necessary. We prefer to have the 
stories run under the names of executives, but not 
necessarily. Always glad to send specimen copies 
on request to writers who have experience and a 
good record. Payment is on publication at from a 
YZ cent word minimum up to 2 cents.” 


Power Plant Enyineering, 53 W. Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, covers all phases of power gener- 
ation and use, including steam, gas, hydraulics and 
compressed air, as well as electrical. Contributions 
must give real technical information, such as would 
interest engineers who are experts in their subjects. 
Editor Arthur L. Price is especially interested in 
receiving short articles of 300 to 500 words. Pay- 
ment is at 34 cent a word on acceptance. 


Service Station News, 417 Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco, wants articles on new and im- 
proved merchandizing methods, and stories of how 
service station managers succeed. The editor, R. 
H. Argubright, is especially anxious to secure 
short articles showing the advantage of filling 
stations handling tires and other repairs and doing 
general garage work. “The service station man- 
ager should be educated away from the idea that 
selling gas and oil is enough, but should model 
his establishment along super service station lines.” 
Fair rates are paid on publication. 
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Western Baker, 343 Sansome Street, San Fry. 
cisco, writes: ‘The baker knows more about by. 
ing than we ever can hope to learn, but he knoy 
little about selling bakery products. We are inte. 
ested in exclusive stories about bakers who hyp 
built up business by paying attention to selling ay 
merchandising—cultivating the consumer. Deserik 
methods used. Does he send out canvassers to ti} 
to housewives? Does his newspaper advertisiy 
take on some odd quirk or some new slant on ty 
psychology of the housewife? We also would & 
interested in stories about the value of keeping bu. 
ery trucks cleaned up and polished, because of ty 
impression of cleanliness and smartness such » 
hicles give when seen speeding on their way. Wh 
kind of polish is used, how many men che 
trucks, what does this job cost and what is ther 
sult in increased sales?” Hugh C. McClellan j 
editor. Payment is at low rates on publication, 


Compressed Air Magazine, 11 Broadway, Ne 
York, Robert G. Skerritt, editor, writes: “We tn 
to make our periodical appeal first by reason of the 
character of its illustrations, for which we pay $! 
to $2 each, depending upon the character and z- 
resting value of the photographs. Pictures shoul! 
show human figures in action, whenever this a 
be done consistently. Any story Pacific Southwes 
writers may prepare should first be submitted 
the Ingersoll-Rand Company of California. Ar 
ticles should have the approval of the concen 
whose installation is described.” Payment is at! 
to 2 cents a word on publication. 


Seed World, 1018 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
uses reports of seed crop conditions and artic 
about growing and handling seeds and merchat 
dizing methods. W. L. Oswald is editor. Paymet 
is at %4 cent a word on publication. 


Dry Goods Reporter, 215 S. Market Street, (hi 
cago, which is devoted to articles on merchandisitt 
policies by store departments, pays for material 
acceptance, instead of on publication as previo! 
listed, writes Frank E. Beldon, managing edit: 
Rates are 1 cent a word; photos, $2 to $3 et 
Photos of department heads, buyers, and als 0! 
window displays, are desired. 


Trunks, Leather Goods and Umbrellas, forme) 
at Philadelphia, has changed its name to Trwh— It leads 
and Leather Goods, and its offices have been movt! —. | 
to 10 E. Thirty-ninth Street, New York. boy Be 

The Printing Industry, 81 W. Van Buren Stet (yet hel 

* Chicago, is edited by Magnus A. Arnold, who One bo 
ports that it will use articles on all departme” Both b 
WE ALSO 


of printing, from 1500 to 3000 words in length 
paying on acceptance at 2 cents a word. 


Tires, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, ji 
Shaw, editor, writes: “We always are will 
and anxious to consider articles dealing with wt 
activities, especially merchandizing stories.” Ra 


paid are understood to be good. 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


HELPFUL BOOKS 
SAVE MONEY 


By getting these important books for the writer 
in combination with subscription to THe AuTHoR 
& JouRNALIST. 


year’s. 
subscrip- 


GONSCILOUS. | 
SHORT-STORY 
TECHNIQUE 


DAVID /RAFFELOCK 


CONSCIOUS SHORT-STORY TECHNIQUE—By David 
Ra associate editor, The Author & Journalist. 
It leads the way to clear thinking in fictional tech- 
nique. Postpaid, $1.10. 


WHAT AN EDITOR WANTS—By A. H. Bittner, editor, 
The Argosy All-Story Weekly. A volume so full of prac- 
tical help that it deserves a place on the bookshelf of 
eae who aspires to write fiction. Postpaid, $1.10. 

book with a year’s subscription..................... 
Both books with subscription .................. 


WE ALSO CARRY AND HIGHLY RECOMMEND THE 
FOLLOWING (Prices include postage): 

Findamentals of Fiction Writing, Arthur Sullivant Hoff- 
Fiction Writers On Fiction Writing, Hoff 

ng, Hoffman. $2.65. 
rating the Short-Story, Culpepper Chunn. $1.10. 
Wai % Dramatic Situations, Polti. : 
The ne to Sell, Edwin Wildman. $2.15. 

usiness of Writing, Robert Cortes Holliday. $2.15. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, PUBLISHERS 
1839 Champa Street 5 Denver, Colorado 


| 


To achieve true 
success — | 


“Know Thyself” 


There is no magic key to success 
save that which unlocks the 
door of Self Expression 


One may explore forgotten lands 
or stand among the mighty; possess the 
wealth of Croesus, or scroll his name in 
scholastic degrees; but if he has not the 
power of expression he has never known 
success. 


Know yourself. Are you satisfied with 
yourself as you are? Are you contented 
with life as you know it? The Palmer 
Institute Course in English and Self- 
Expression enables you to acquire a more 
forcible and self-reliant personality. It 
helps you to cultivate the art of construc- 
tive thinking. You are guided personally 
and sympathetically by in- 
structors specially trained in 
English, psychology and 
philosophy. 


Write for the fascinating emer 
free booklet— ‘Understand 


and Be Understood.” Mail chologist,author 
of ‘Englishand 
Self-Expression”’ 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Dept. 147-6, Palmer Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 
Please send me, without obligation, details 


about your course in English and Self-Ex- 
pression. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
All correspondence strictly confidential 
No salesman will call on you 
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The Macfadden Publications, 1926 Broadway, 
New York City, will soon issue a fiction magazine 
of the adventure type, using in each issue a West- 
ern story, an air story, a war, detective, mystery, 
adventure, fight, love, and action story. Walter E. 
Colby, editor, writes: “The contemplated title of 
the magazine is Red-Blooded Stories, which rather 
definitely defines the type of material we are look- 
ing for—stories full of action, suspense, and thrills 
and of a high standard.” The requirements are 
for serials of from 75,000 to 100,000 words and 
short-stories of from 5000 to 10,000 words. They 
can be told in either the first or third person. The 
rate of payment will be approximately 2 cents a 
word, payable on acceptance. 


Romance, Butterick Building, New York, which 
is to be revived, as announced in our last issue, 
sends the following statement of requirements, 
signed by Henry La Cossitt, editor: 


“Dear Mr. Author: This is an excellent 
tale of its kind, and I regret having to re- 
turn it to you. For the purposes of an all- 
fiction magazine, however, you place far too 
much emphasis upon the woman element— 
the romantic love story. 

Epiror. 


“Did you ever receive this letter, Mr. Author? 
If so the following ought to be the best sort of 
news. For Romance, a new magazine which will 
appear about the first of the coming year—to be 
published by The Butterick Publishing Company, 
sponsors of Adventure and Everybody’s—just this 
type of story is most desired! First and foremost 
the strong, sincere love story, then add exoticism 
(although there is no preference in locale), adven- 
ture, good action, mystery in varying degrees, a bit 
of humor perhaps, and you have the ideal story for 
Romance. In other words, Romance will be an 
exact complement to Adventure and Everybody’s. 
Manuscripts submitted will be considered for all 
three. Romance wants short-stories of from 3000 
to 10,000 words; novelettes of from 15,000 to 30,- 
000; and complete novels from 30,000 words up. 
Particular attention will be given to short short- 
stories of from 1000 to 3000 words, and to anec- 
dotal fillers of from 100 to 1200 words. In poetry, 
Romance desires narrative, ballad or short atmos- 
pheric verse. We place no exact limit on length, 
though poems under one hundred lines naturally 


- win preference.” The usual Butterick payment, 


usually better than 2 cents a word, will be made, 
it is understood. 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S 


LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES 


Smart Set, now under the ownership of Jame 
R. Quirk, publisher of Photoplay, and issued fron 


221 W. Fifty-seventh Street, New York, will conf 


tinue under the editorship of William C. Lenge, 


who sends the following statement of its policy aif 
requirements; “We shall use short-stories of youn} 
romance from 2000 to 4000 words in length, aif 
hereafter will publish third-person stories that hav § 


the feeling and atmosphere of a first-person story. 
(Heretofore Smart Set has been publishing onl 
first-person stories, and it is to be presumed thit 
such stories will be continued, although the mag: 
zine is not to be exclusively devoted to them) 


“We are overstocked with serials. We do not d= 


sire confession stories or stories built around cheap 
or vulgar fiction. A very little sentimental vers 
will be used. 
views within 2000 to 4000 words are sought. Ve 
rious amateur and professional prize contests base 


on articles and stories in the magazine will kf 


conducted. Payment will be made on acceptant 
at rates depending upon the worth of story to us’ 


Adventure, Butterick Building, New York, Ar 
thony M. Rud, editor, sends the following note: 
“In poetry, Adventure desires narrative, ballad o 
short atmosphere verse for the body of the magi 
zine—and some lighter (preferably semi-humorous) 
verse for Camp-Fire. We place no_iron-boun 
limit on length, though poems under one hundrei 
lines naturally win preference. For verse in tit 
body of the magazine, 75 cents or more a lines 
paid, depending on availability and quality. Vert 
in Camp-Fire receives 50 cents or more a line 
It might save time and letter-writing if contrib 
tors would state whether submitted verse is 0" 
fered for either market—or just one. In fictiot 
Adventure wants particularly the exotic novelet 
and short-story—anything up to 40,000 words ® 
length. Most in demand are  short-stories, a 
real feature novelettes about 25,000 words in length 
Right now we are well taken care of in respect 
serial novels—though plans for 1929 are just matt" 
ing. Adventure makes the claim that the Weste™ 
story has shed its swaddling clothes, and come 
something like mature stature. We do not watt 
stories which exist just so the indestructible he 
may sling lead. Real character developmett 
genuine atmosphere and setting, and the workiné 
out of a situation which plays upon human em 
tions and readers’ sympathy—yes! Anecdotal fille 
articles from 100 to 1200 words are always ® 
demand. Once in a while we buy a fact article 
well corroborated, up to 5000 words.” 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


MAGAZINE FICTION SOLD — 


‘ Short Stories, Novelettes, Serials and Articles Wanted. 
I handle the entire output of professionals as well as develop new writers whose work shows promise. 
If you desire conscientious editorial assistance and a candid opinion of your work, send for circular. 


EXPERT CRITICISM, EDITING, MANUSCRIPT TYPING AND SALES SERVICE. 
AUGUST LENNIGER, Author’s Agent 
=<) ‘|| 155 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 


of Jame ASSISTANT EDITOR WANTED Fiction Mss. of Any Length Accepted for 


ued from 


. : Want to get in touch with a writer that has had 
will con editorial experience, familiar with livestock, agri- 


, Lengel, culture, marketing and other problems of the in- 
tiered dustry. Should, have executive ability and some By an editor and publisher of over 25 years’ ex- 
os y a perience. Marketing advice. 20 books for writ- 
yon Box 22, San Angelo, Texas ers. Also offer an unusually high grade of Ms. 
gth, an! typing service. [Enquiries invited. G. R. Bent, 
hat have 715 South Hope St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
n story. THE HELPING HAND 
i fficial Publicati f Writers’ Protective Le 
ned that i offered to writers. Investigate. Be safe; not sorry. Not printed. A weekly personal letter giv- 
1e maga: Be |Join the League, or jo gg for last two copies. ing prize contests, types of stories in demand, 
) them) F | wRITERS’ PROTECTIVE LEAGUE, Inc. trend of production in different studios, and 
) not de | 101 Hi-Long Bldg., Columbus, Ohio other helpful hints. 1 month $5.00. 
nd cheap STUDIO READERS’ BUREAU 
‘al vers 126 W. 3rd St., Suite 512, Los Angeles, Calif. 
al int MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
AUTHORS: Your manuscripts neatly 
ts bast and accurately typed. Prompt, efficient ATTENTIO WRITERS 
will service at reasonable rates. Try me. AND ‘AUTHORS 
cepa FRANKLIN PLATZ, Sigel, Il. Let your typing for publication be done by an 
y to us. efficient typist. Prompt service. Reasonable rates. 
rk, An- VIOLA MURPHY 
Pe AUTHORS! PORTS! 200 North Water Street Franklin, Indiana 
allad or 
e mage: Send one dollar with your manuscript to 
adi’ Peggy Hull, Author’s Agent, 2350 Broad- 
Suite 632, New The Comfortable New 
.— | ‘turns manuscripts into checks.” nsal- ‘ Garage 
hundre! || able stories returned with criticism. Great Northern One-Half 
> in the eee 1 
«Vers OREGON TYPIST 
a Tine YOUR WORDS re-typed like engraving on cris 
ontribu- ond paper. Professional, correct and correcte 
ee: Fifty cents one thousand words. Hand script sev- 
ction, laity, Guests 
terry GEARA J: DAVIS 90 Per Cent 
length fF § Let me help you sell your manuscripts by q 
spect t0 typing them neatly, with one carbon copy. : 
matut- Typing, 50c per thousand words 
Pages Revising, 50c per thousand words = 
Wester Poems, 2c per line 
“ome NORTHWEST TYPING SERVICE 
watt Box 480, Tacoma, Washington 
le her RAVELERS select the Great Northern for its 
opmettt, wonderful location in Chicago's stoop" They 
vorkig POETRY CRITICISM cvironment, attentive service, excellent food and 
n moderate charges make it an ideal hotel. 
1 fill areful Reading and Criticism by 400 Newly Furnished Rooms $2.50 a 
a ‘ experienced writer -| Day and Up. Sample Rooms $4.00, |= 
on Ave. Chicago, Ill. Dearborn Street from Jackson to Quincy 
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McClure’s, 221 W. Fifty-seventh Street, New 
York, which was recently purchased from William 
Randolph Hearst by James W. Quirk, publisher of 
Photoplay, will not be edited by Arthur Sullivant 
Hoffman as at first reported. Mr. Hoffman writes: 
“When McClure’s and Smart Set were sold on 
April 17 to Mr. Quirk, the entire personnel of 
both magazines were retained at their choice, and 
practically all of them preferred to throw in their 
lot with the new management. In my own case, 
however, a new editorial policy, while sound in 
itself, gives more prominence to business and busi- 
ness achievement than happens to accord with my 
own views. I resigned, therefore, and am no 
longer officially connected with McClure’s. Per- 
sonally, though, I’m still interested in its success, 
and my relations with all concerned are of the 
friendliest. Naturally, I regret that, in my under- 
taking to remake the old McClure’s, I had time to 
get no further than the mere building foundations. 
On the other hand, the rest from full-time work 
is welcome and needed, and I expect to enjoy life 
more as a contributor to McClure’s than I did as 
its rather too busy editor.” Mr. Quirk, who will 
personally edit the magazine, sends the following 
statement of requirements: “Articles on live 
topics of interest to young business men, 2500 to 
6000 words. Short stories: Strong man stuff, 
swift-moving narrative, 4000 to 7000 words; mys- 
tery serials, 45,000 to 70,000 words. We do not 
want sickly love stuff or maudlin sex stories. Pay- 
ment will be on acceptance at satisfactory rates.” 
Mr. Quirk emphasizes the fact that “McClure’s is 
going to be a young business man’s magazine.” 


Fight Stories, 271 Madison Avenue, New York, 
the new member of the Fiction House group, gives 
its fiction formula in a nutshell as follows: “Clean, 
hard-hitting American fighters, in fast-moving, 
dramatic tales of the prize-ring—and you have 
the whole wide world for your settings.” Further 
suggestions are: “Avoid the old-school types of 
fighters and the roughneck types of hangers-on 
of the fight game—the kind of characters who use 
the ‘dese, dose and dem’ style of language. Tell 
the stories in straightforward English, neither too 
highbrow nor too lowbrow. Emphasize in your 
heroes the Tunney qualities of clean-cut youth as 
well as the Dempsey qualities of a wallop. Stories 
may deal with professional or amateur boxers, 
college, army, navy, or marine corps fighters. 
Keep yarns free of profanity and drinking scenes, 
and packed with plenty of action, suspense, and 
colorful characterizations.” Short-stories up to 
6000 words, novelettes of 10,000 to 12,000, and 
complete novels of 20,000 to 25,000 words are used. 
Fact stories and articles based on the life-stories 
or colorful episodes in the careers of famous ring 
characters are used. 


Frederick J. Drake & Company, book publishers, 
have moved from 1006 S. Michigan Avenue to 179 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Triple-X, Robbindale, Minn., announces that j 
three X’s now stand for Air, West, and Wz 
stories, to which preference is being give 
although timely sport stories are wanted, a 
general tales of adventure, and underworld my 
tery stories. It is announced that now is the tiny 
to be writing football stories and selling baseta) 
yarns, while in August and September the winte 
sport stories, on skiing, skating, etc., are pw. 
chased. 


Complete Detective Novel Magazine, 225 Varic 
Street, New York, will use long detective nove 
of 20,000 to 75,000 words, true tales of detectix 
work from 1000 to 2500 words in length, and shor 
miscellany on detective topics,” writes B. A. Mx- 
kinnon, editor. It will pay for material on accep. 
ance at 1 cent a word. 


The Crime Club is a separate publishing hous, 
organized this spring under the Doubleday Dora 
banner. It publishes half-a-dozen new mystery 
novels every month and an occasional non-fiction 
title. The best of its monthly list, selected by « 
committee of critics, is sent to several thousan/ 
Crime Club members through the co-operation oi F 
bookstores. It is claimed that this subscription an! 
special promotion plan has greatly increased tle 
sale of individual titles. The editors write tha 
The Crime Club is definitely in the market fo 
good detective and mystery novels. Manuscripts 
should be sent to The Crime -Club, Inc., Garde: 
Cty, N. Y. 


College Humor, 1050 N. La Salle Street, Ch: 
cago, sends this note: “We would like to hav 
the following changes made in your rating of & 
in your Handy Market List: Short stories up t 
8000 words instead of 5000; novelettes, person! 
articles or anything with an unusual theme. @ 
work, especially slapstick cartoons; also go! 
epigrams.” 


Frontier Stories, Garden City, N. Y., of th 
Doubleday Doran group, as announced last mont! 
has a new associate editor in Jefferson B. Crall 
Harry E. Maule, editor, writes: “Mr. Cralles 
work has been appearing in Frontier Stories, Wet 
and Short Stories for the past three years. He 
knows his West from a more intimate experieti: 
than riding through on a Pullman. He is a Cole 
radoan and has lived in most parts of the cattl 
and mountain country. The change in persontt! 
on Frontier Stories is only part of the change ¥ 
are making. We are also giving the magaziit 
a course of sprouts to improve it in half a dos 
different ways. The first thing is to send us stom 
with strong plot and breezy handling. No matte 
how sound a thing may be historically, Front” 
Stories has got to present it popularly and witt 
pep. The first requisite of a story is readabilit 
—interest. If the lowest common denominator ” 
the average reader cannot understand a story ® 
quick reading it is, for our purposes, not so 80% 
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239 No. 64th St. 


RELIABLE SALES SERVICE 
SELLING YOUR STORY 


Is “A Specialized Business.” We offer no-Instruction Courses—No 
Typing—No Revision Service—No Criticism Service—Nothing but 
“Reliable Sales Service.” You can spend only One ($1.00) Dollar 
on any double-spaced, typewritten manuscript, with us, unless we 
ull it for you, regardless of the length of your story. 


READ WHAT OTHERS SAY 


Harry E. MacPherson, 1444 Oxford 
Ave., Pasadena, Calif., says: 

“Thanks very much for selling my 
“Murder on the Mesa” to Argosy-All 
Story. The rate was entirely satissac- 
tory; the check came as a pleasant sur- 
prise; the fact that you sold it for me 
4 has stimulated me anew.” Printed in 
soon forget. The the issue of April 7, 1928. 

Frederick Wm. Myets, Jr., 168 Rad- 

Marvin Edwards, Denbigh, No. Dak., ford St., Yonkers, N. Y., says: 
says: 

My grateful acknowledgment for your 
check for ‘Where Cougurs Cross the Rim’ ‘D 
which you just sold to ‘Short Stories’ for sold to the Frank A. ref f Co. for 
500.00. 1am very much pleased.” Not $100.00." Not yet published. Watch 
yet published. Watch for tt. for it. 


GET THE FACTS 

Compare our propésition with any and all others. Our Booklet 
“Selling Your Story” gives complete details of our service, with in- 
structions on how and whet to submit. Ask for your copy. No 
bligati 


BUSINESS 


B-B SERVICE COMPANY 
CHAS. ROY COX, Gen. Mav. 
4995 EAST RICH STREET 


‘COLUMBUS, OHIO 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED! 


Manuscripts, etc., typed. Special trial offer NOW. RE- 
LIABILITY and PROMPT SERVICE guaranteed. One 
carbon and minor corrections free. Resolve now to get 
better results by having neat and accurate work done by 


R. C. MATTOX 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Write for particulars 


AUTHORS! 


Let us type your manuscripts. 
Neat, accurate work. 
Manuscripts marketed, if desired. 
Write for right rates. 


THE TYPE-RYTE SERVICE 
Reehrer Ave. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Free to Writers 


THE PLOTWEAVER, a monthly magazine. 
Contains valuable and interesting information to 
writers of magazine and photoplay stories. Sub- 
scription $2.50 per annum. Free sample copy. 
cat PLOTWEAVER, Drawer WJ, Hollywood, 
alifornia. 


MALL PEN-AND-INK SKETCHES wanted of 
infants and young children, suitable for head 
tail pieces. Include active poses. Mark price 
on each. Do not send large drawings. Enclose 
Postage. Prompt acceptance or return. OTH- 
ERS' JOURNAL, 55 West 42nd St., New York. 
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WRITECRAFTERS 


Endorsed by Editors and Authors 


Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, Every- 
body’s, American, Adventure, Munsey’s, etc. 1 manu- 
scripts receive the personal attention of A. L. Kimball, an 
editor and consulting critic of established reputation and 
15 years’ experience, who has helped thousands of writers 
to a better understanding of story values and editorial re- 
quirements. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters 
518 Wilder Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Don’t Twiddle YOUR Thumbs 


Rather, sit down at your typewriter and turn 
out salable manuscripts. But how? 

My Service will show you, increasing your sales 
and lessening your labor. Send for my circular. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
Box 991, Dept. J Hartford, Conn. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Author’s Agent 
Formerly editor of Snappy Stories. Has also been 
on the editorial staff of the J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Street & Smith, and the Munsey publications. 
All manuscripts are given Mr. Hardy’s personal 
attention. Send for full information. 


55 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


ARTHUR E. SCOTT 


Authors’ Agent and Editorial Critic 
(Former Editor of Top-Notch Magazine) 
Expert criticism, revision, and marketing of manu- 
scripts.! If you want real editorial assistance, write 

for particulars. 


74 Irving Place, New York 


Have You a Short Story for Sale? 


If so, and you haven’t been able to place it for any 
reason, it will pay you to write for particulars of my 
marketing service for writers. Do it now! 


JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, Authors’ Agent 
Box 10, Station R New York City 


FIFTY DOLLARS IN CASH! 


For the best love story of not more than ten thou- 
sand words. Send stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope for full particulars. 

PEGGY HULL, Author’s Agent 
2350 Broadway, Suite 632, New York, N. Y. 


Your Story Writing 
Ability FREE 


If you have the proper natural qualities 
of mind, then under Dr. Burton’s training 
you will be able to succeed in Short Story 
writing. Send for this interesting Analysis 
Test, and receive expert critic’s frank 
opinion. 
LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 

497 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dr. Burton 
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Short Stories, Garden City, N. Y., “is in the 
market for every length material,” writes Harry 
E. Maule, editor; “serials, complete novels, nove- 


lettes, shorts, narrative verse, and fillers. Perhaps 
it is strong feature short-stories and complete novels 
for which we are most on the lookout right now. 
In subject matter, complete novels should be 
largely Western but not of the costume or period 
type. We can use a certain amount of South Sea 
Island, sea, oriental, and other such stories of the 
far lands. Also we are always on the lookout 
for novels of aviation, either in the war or at 
home. In the field of short-stories and novelettes 
the same subject matter prevails. For West, we 
are also open for every length material and shall 
be particularly glad to see some strong Western 
serials. In shorts we can use them down to 2000 
words in length. The main thing is to get the 
fighting West, cowboys, rustlers, sheriffs, miners, 
etc. The old West is all right but it mustn’t be 
too old. We are not using stories of the Indian 
fighting days, costume tales, or old-time historical 
stuff. We don’t emphasize dates in West.” 


Harold Hersey, former editor of Clayton maga- 
zines and Macfadden magazines, writes: “I have 
joined the Eastern Distributing Corporation as 
general editorial adviser. This corporation dis- 
tributes thirty-two national magazines. I am al- 
ready on the market for Brief Stories Magazine, 
and am anxious to buy Western short-stories of 
the very highest quality. 2 cents a word will be 
paid on acceptance.” Address Mr. Hersey, care 
of the Eastern Distributing Corporation, 120 W. 
Forty-second Street, New York. 


The Chicagoan, 407 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
published by Martin J. Quigley, “is in the market 
for pleasantly entertaining articles dealing with 
subjects within the interest-range of an audience 
consisting of those citizens of Chicago whose 
position, education, experience, and tastes, make 
them aware of and interested in the city’s maturer 
aspects, and in the more sophisticated and intelli- 
gent interests of the day. It is edited for the 
entertainment of this select clientele, with no 
thought of teaching, preaching, crusading, promo- 
tion, or propaganda. Exact names of persons, 
places, products, and institutions, are used in all 
cases. Few articles of more than 1000 words are 
accepted, and 750 words is a more desirable length. 
Payment is made upon publication, and it is reckon- 
ed purely by editorial evaluation.” Wm. R. Weaver, 
managing editor, who sends this statement, states: 
“We have never paid so little as 1 cent a word 
for contributions.” 

Screen Secrets, Robbinsdale, Minn., announces 
the appointment of Edward R. Sammis, formerly 
of the Los Angeles Times, as assistant to Captain 
W. H. Fawcett, editor. The magazine is supplied 
with fiction, but seeks feature stories on movie sub- 
jects that strike a note of freshness and origin- 
ality. They should be accompanied by photos. 


& JOURNALIST 


sketches 


The Magazine Feature Service, 2354 Park Ay 
nue, Philadelphia, which is being organized unde 
the auspices of the Associated Advertising Agenci« 
of America, would like to examine some origin 
humorous material for distribution to English 
Canadian, and Australian markets. Short vers 
up to sixteen lines, short burlesques, skits, farces 
and stories are particularly sought 
Stamped addressed envelopes must be enclosed « 
MSS. will not be returned. Payment will be maé 
upon acceptance. (Rates are not stated.) Diret 
all material to the editor, Charles Weisberg. 


Prize Story Magazine, 33 W. Sixtieth Stree, 
New York, which was previously announced ti 
appear in March, will appear for its first iss 
early in July, and will be dated August, 1928 
writes G. B. Munson, managing editor. There 
have been some complaints from readers that the 
publication is slow in reporting on submitted 
material, but it is probable that this condition wil 
clear up. The magazine proposes to pay good rates 
for acceptable stories of any type, on acceptance, 
and to award prizes to the authors of the stories 
judged best by reader vote. 


Popular Radio and Television is the new name 
of Popular Radio, 119 W. Fifty-seventh Street, 
New York. 


Covici-Friede, 79 W. Forty-fifth Street, New 
York, is a new publishing firm launched in June 
Pascal Covici, formerly with Covici-McGee, Chi- 
cago, and later a publisher under his own name in 
that city, is associated in it with Donald Friede, 
recently vice-president of Boni and _Liveright. 
Mrs. Friede will be in charge of the editorial of- 
fice of the new firm, which has made no form 
statement of its policy. 

The Vanguard Press and Macy-Masius, New 
York publishing firms, have combined under the 
name of The Vanguard Press, Inc., at 80 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. George Macy and Jaco 
Baker will conduct the business. It is understood 
that both imprints will continue, new fiction ant 
non-fiction appearing under the Macy-Masius i 
print and reprints under the Vanguard imprint. 


Film Fun, 97 Fifth Avenue, New York, “has vir 
tually become a humorous magazine,” writes Er 
nest V. Heyn, managing editor, “and should b 
listed in the Handy Market List as such rather 
than a motion-picture publication. Since we PM 
on acceptance I believe we belong under List 4 
Our requirements are for collegiate jokes, qu? 
and epigrams (not sophisticated), up to 300 words 
in length, and humorous verse. We pay for short 
text at 3 cents a word up, verse at 50 cents 4 line 
up, and jokes and quips at $1.50 each.” 

Hearts, 112 W. Forty-fourth Street, New York, 
is reported by a contributor to have failed to 
for a manuscript published while it was entith 
Heart Throbs. Letters of inquiry have been ® 
nored. 
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THE S. T. C. NEWS 


A Page of Comment and Gossip About the 
Simplified Training Course and Fiction 


Writing Topics in General 


V, No. 7 


Jury, 1928 


Epiten By Davm Rarretock 


The Writers Colony Begins 


Authors From All Parts of 
U. S. Gather at Author 
& Journalist Mecca 


There is a great stirring of 
writers this month! Bags are 
being packed, new ribbons in- 
stalled in portable typewriters, 
stories are being dug up from 
the “barrel.” Questions about 
writing, markets, methods of 
plotting, et cetera, are being re- 
called to conscious attention. 
Representatives of the great 
army of writers are beginning 
their advance on the Writers’ 
Colony, The Author & Journal- 
is’s great national gathering 
place for writers in the Rocky 


Mountains, near Denver. 
Members of this eager, interesting 


group are preparing to meet fellow 
workers from all parts of the United 
States and Canada at the Colony. 
They are ready to remove the cob- 
webs from their minds through con- 
tact with the experienced authors who 
will serve as instructors at the Col- 
ony. They are expecting to forge 
ahead in their work, gaining the ex- 
perience of years in a few weeks’ time 
by questioning and discussing stories 
with well-known successful authors 
who will lecture to them at the 
Colony. 
And they are anticipating the best 
time of their lives, for at the Writ- 
ers’ Colony they will fraternize with 
other writers exclusively, since only 
writers are admitted. They will play 
golf on a thrilling natural nine-hole 
course, fish in dashing streams for 
speckied and rainbow trout, ride 
horseback over ancient and_ historic 
trails, shoot with bow and arrows with 
a fullblooded Indian as _ instructor, 
climb up eternally snow-clad mountain 
peaks to obtain a view unparalleled in 
America, visit the weird deserted 
mountain towns redolent still of de- 
parted romance and action. ,, These 
they will do and much else. 

hey will attend receptions to fa- 
mous authors, picnic at the ruined 
castle of John Brisbane Walker (the 
first editor of Cosmopolitan Maga- 
zine), dance at quaint Tiny Town, 
listen to old-timers tell about the 
West when it was wild and woolly, 
attend a real Western rodeo, ride 


over boulevard-like mountain roads to 
such scenic wonders as Red Rocks 
Park, Bear Creek Canon, Turkey 
Creek Pass, et cetera. 

Never at a convention, summer re- 
sort or private party have so many 
interesting events and trips been ar- 
ranged for those who attend. At no 
university in the country have so 
many intensive and practical courses 
in writing taught by professional 
writers been offered. 

Nature and man have worked to- 
gether to make the Writers’ Colony 
at Indian Hills an ideal place for writ- 
ers to congregate. The days are 
warm and pleasant; the evenings al- 
ways cool. The invigorating climate 
gives one energy to write and the sur- 
passing beauty, the peacefulness and 
quiet, all inspire one to do his best 
work. Writers come to the Colony to 
learn, to play and also to do their 
most serious writing. Many pub- 
lished stories have been conceived, 
written, and mailed from the Colony. 

Excellent meals are served, calcu- 
lated to appease the robust appetites 
the mountain air always gives. Large 
fireplaces, wide porches commanding 
superb views, rock gardens, pine-tree 
nooks, etc., afford comfortable places 
for reading or dreaming. 

The writers’ Colony is in no sense 
a school or summer resort hotel. It 
is truly a gathering place for authors 
who may secure quiet for writing, a 
vigorous vacation, instruction in writ- 
ing, contact with fellow workers, ad- 
vice from more experienced writers, or 
whatever phase of the varied life of 
the Colony they may desire. One may 
or may not attend classes, may be 
companionable or seek seclusion, may 
go to entertainments or remain apart 
to read or rest. 

Classes are held every morning. 
Subjects taught are short-story tech- 
nique, creative writing, the types of 
the short-story, playwriting, verse 
writing, and essay and article writ- 
ing. Lectures on the regular series 
are given each Saturday afternoon, 
and there are many special lectures. 
The instructors are nationally recog- 
nized as writers and teachers, and 
they are under the direction of David 
Raffelock, director of the Simplified 
Training Course. 

The Colony this year opens July 8 
and continues for six weeks, through 
August 18. Writers may come at any 
time and stay for as long or short 
a period as they desire. Those who 
first send in their registrations will, 
of course, be the first to secure reser- 
vations. Below is a form which may 
be filled out and mailed by those who 
are interested in the Writers’ Colony. 


Registrar, Writers’ Colony, 
1839 Champa St., 
ver, Colorado. 


I am interested in the Writers’ Colony at Indian Hills and should 


like to know more about it. 


lescribing a vacation at the Colony. 


tion about rates, classes, etc. 


(Name) 


Please send me your illustrated booklet 


Send also complete informa- 


(Address) 


Notes About S. T. C. Students 


An issue of Ranch Romances now 
on the stands features three S. T. C. 
students. Dale Denver (Ray Nafzig- 
er) has a full-length novel, Dick Hal- 
liday writes about Western women, 
and James W. Routh has a thrilling 
yarn of ranch life. 

Mont Hurst, S. T. C. student of 
Dallas, Texas, has a story called ‘“‘The 
Wolf Man,” in the July issue of 
Ghost Stories. 

Edwin Parrish Ware is featured on 
the cover of Detective Fiction Week- 
ly in a recent issue. Mr. Ware, 
T. C. student, writes novelettes most- 
ly and finds a ready market for them. 

Real Detective Tales and Mystery 
Stories bought “Dead Man’s Shoes,” 
by S. T. C. student Alfred I. Tooke. 
Mr. Tooke also sold recently a story 
to The —— Daily News. 

The S. T. C. gives a writer confi- 
dence in his work, according to Mrs. 
E. L. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. She recent- 
ly wrote her instructor: “I have gone 
over my story carefully, trying to 
work it up into a story which grips 
the emotion more, as you suggested. 
I hope that it will find a market one 
of these days. At least now when I 
send out a story, having your word 
that it isn’t entirely bad, I have hope 
it will be accepted after revision. Be- 
fore starting on this course, I had no 
idea what was wrong with stories 
that were not accepted.” 


Praises S. T. C. 


Although Mrs. Pearl Riggs Crouch, 
Hereford, Colorado, has thirteen hun- 
dred baby chicks to look after, she 
also has time to take the S. T. C. 
training, write stories and poems. 
The following is from her pen: 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE 


“An ordered hour for sharp, in- 
tensive training 
By masters of the problems you 
will meet... 
And yet if love or duty bars Am- 
bition 
Then we can only mourn for 
your defeat!’ 


“Defeat!” . . . My spirit winced 
beneath the challenge, 
Then flew to arms. “To every 
soul a day; 
My hour was cut to flash within 
the pattern 
The S. T. C. shall help me find 
the way!’ 


“Before Taking Your—” 
By Wm. M. McLaughlin 


FOR three or four years I had been 
studying a book on the plot of the 
short-story, but until I enrolled with 
The Author & Journalist’s S. T. C., I 
lacked the essentials of what consti- 
tutes a plot. But Lesson Group num- 
ber one of the S. T. C. did more for 
me in one evening in helping me with 
plot construction than did that con- 
founded book in a number of years. 


Homer himself must beg if he want 
means, and as by report he did to 
from door to door and sing ballads, 
with a company of boys about him.” 
—Burton. 
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Hale, Cushman and Flint, Inc., Statler Building, 
Boston, is a new firm of general book publishers, 
composed of Ralph T. Hale, who is well known in 
the publishing world, Elton G. Cushman, and 
Weston B. Flint. 

The Sportsman, 10 Arlington Street, Boston, 
does not confine itself to hunting and fishing, as 
many sportsmen’s journals do, but uses material 
on racing, boxing, polo, chess, billiards, etc. It 
pays up to 2 cents a word or more. 

Nature Magazine, 1214 Sixteenth Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C., uses articles on popular natural 
history, paying 1 cent a word up and $1 to $3 
for pictures, on acceptance, but it is now over- 
stocked. Monthly photograph prize contests are 
conducted. 

Amazing Stories, 230 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
offers a market for scientific fiction of the Jules 
Verne type, and for scientific verse. Short-sto- 
ries should contain from 2000 to 15,000 words, 
novelettes from 15,000 to 30,000 words. Payment 
is made at flat rates of $25 to $50 per story, on 
publication, writes Hugo Gernsback, editor. 

The International Textbook Company, Scranton, 
Pa., D. C. Vandercook, director, writes: “We are 
not book publishers in the usual sense. We do go 
out to find authorities in various fields in which 
we expect to offer instruction by the correspond- 
ence method and make contracts with them to write 
texts for that purpose. The manuscripts are really 
prepared on assignment, and it would be a useless 
expense for any writer to send us an unsolicited 
manuscript for consideration.” 

Japm, 107 S. Mansfield Avenue, Margate, At- 
lantic City, N. J., is a new weekly poetry maga- 
zine projected as a companion publication for 
Contemporary Verse, monthly. The title stands for 
the words, “Just Another Poetry Magazine.” Ben- 
jamin Musser is editor. While the magazine so- 
licits contributions, like Contemporary Verse, it 
offers no remuneration to authors. 

Black Mask, 578 Madison Avenue, New York, 
Joseph T. Shaw, editor, now uses only short- 
stories of 3000 to 6000 words and novelettes up 
to 15,000 words; no serials. Payment is at 1 cent 
a word up, on acceptance. 

Juniors is a new monthly publication of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, 810 Broad- 
way, Nashville, Tenn. The editors are Miss 
Estelle Haskin and Miss Katherine Tatom. It 
uses brief short-stories, articles, and poems, 
addressed to younger children. 

The Children’s Hour, West Terre Haute, Ind., is 
a new monthly magazine for children and parents, 
edited by Edna Lloyd Concannon, who writes: 
“We are in the market for children’s stories from 
1000 to 1500 words in length, short verse for chil- 
dren, games, and puzzles, also articles on child 
training for parents, from 1000 to 1500 words in 
length. Payment is made on publication at from 
4 to 1 cent per word.” 
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Discontinued 
Burton’s Follies; Radio Age; Today's Humor, 


Prize Contests 


Harper and Brothers, 49 E. Thirty-third Street 
New York, announce their annual prize competition 
for 1928-29, closing February 1, 1929. The sum 
of $2000 will be paid as an outright prize, ani 
$8000 as advance on royalties, making the totd 
guarantee $10,000. Other novels may be accepte( 
on terms arranged with the author. Preferenc: 
will be given to full-length novels. Any author 
is eligible to submit a manuscript who is an Ameri- 
can citizen and has not published a novel in book 
form prior to January 1, 1919. A declaration by 
the author that the manuscript is submitted in 
competition for the prize must accompany it. The 
judges are Carl Van Doren, Ellen Glasgow, ani 
Jesse Lynch Williams. 

Palo Verde Southwestern Poetry Magazine, 
Holbrook, Ariz., announces the Benjamin Musser 
poetry prize of $10 for the best poem by anyone, 
excluding the editorial staff, in its next (late 
summer) issue. The Edith Tatum poetry priz 
for a similar sum will be awarded for the best 
poem in the issue following the next. 

The Scholastic, 923 Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, 
offers annual prizes known as the Scholastic 
Awards in fifteen different classes, including the 
Witter Bynner Scholastic poetry prize, open only 
to senior and junior high-school students. A de 
scriptive booklet will be sent upon application. 


The San Francisco Branch, League of American 
Pen Women announces a prize essay contest, it 
which a $1000 first prize and a $500 second prize 
will be awarded, through the generosity of James 
D. Phelan, former United States Senator, for “at 
essay that will be an historical sketch of the larger 
significant phases of California history from 185) 
to 1905, and an interpretation of them. The period 
before 1850 should not be included, except as 4 
background, if desired.” The announcement cot 
tinues: “An essay is a prose poem and shoul 
be written in classic English. Episodes in chron0- 
logical order are better than biography, althoug! 
names and dates may be included. The essence of 
the period of achievement is what is wanted.” Es 
says must contain from 10,000 to 15,000 words. 
They must be submitted anonymously. A sealéé 
envelope with the title of the essay on the ott 
side must contain the name and address of the 
author, with return postage placed in the seal 
envelope. The prize-winning essays shall belong 
to the San Francisco Branch, League of Americ! 
Pen Women. The judges are well-known men 0 
letters outside of this organization. The conte 
closes November 14, 1928, All manuscripts shoul! 
be sent to the president of the San Francis? 
branch, Mrs. F. H. Colburn, Apartment 305, 7* 
Sutter Street, San Francisco. 
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The Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston, offers a $5000 prize for the most interest- 
ing biography, of any kind, sort or description, sub- 
mitted before May 1, 1929, “The work may be 
the life of a man or woman who has lived in 
any age of recorded history, including the present. 
It may be a career distinguished or undistinguished, 
the life of a statesman, conqueror, poet, reformer, 
scientist—a laborer in a wide field of human 
achievement or a successful cultivator of his own 
cabbage patch. Or it may be autobiographical— 
the personal record of any life which has been 
interesting to the one who has lived it, and can 
be made interesting to those who read of it. The 
prize paid to the winner is for serial and book 
rights and will be in addition to all royalties ac- 
cruing from book publication. We do not specify 
whether the book should be long or short—merely 
that it be reasonably full-sized. We desire that 
authors of all nationalities compete, stipulating 
only that, whatever the original version, the final 
manuscript must be submitted in English. We hope 
to print in book form other biographies besides 
the winner, but we reserve the right to reject any 
or all, All books submitted will be considered 
not only for the prize but for publication on terms 
to be arranged with the author. The contest will 
be judged by the editorial staff of the Atlantic 
Monthly and the Atlantic Monthly Press, and the 
winning manuscript will be serialized in whole or 
in part in the Atlantic.” 


Doubleday, Doran and Company, Garden City, 
N. Y., announce a special prize contest for Av- 
THOR & JOURNALIST readers, for best letters re- 
ceived on “Rejections of 1927.” The prizes total 
$50, the first being $25; second, $15, and_ third, 
$10. Entries should be in letter form, and what- 
ever length is necessary to cover the following 
points: (1) Which is the best story in the collec- 
tion, and why? (2) Which is the worst story and 
why? Charles H. Baker, Jr., compiler of the vol- 
ume, which Doubleday, Doran and Company ex- 
pect to issue as an annual publication if the de- 
sired support is forthcoming, should be addressed 
by contestants. Tne AvutHor & JouRNALIST 
should be mentioned, as Mr. Baker makes it clear 
that a separate contest and set of prizes has been 
arranged for AuTHor & JOURNALIST readers. 
Writers who have exceptional stories which have 
been consistently rejected are invited by Mr. Baker 
to submit them for consideration in the next vol- 
ume of this series. Payment at present will be 
Ma straight royalty basis, equally divided among 
the authors. 


Harper & Brothers, 49 FE. Thirty-third Street, 
New York, announce a prize of $50 for the best 
thymed review of “The Saga of Cap'n John 
Smith” a book in rhyme by Christopher Ward. 
William Rose Benet, associate editor of The Sat- 
wday Review, is to be the judge. Closing date, 
August 1, 
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The Kingscraft Publications, Ozark Life, The 
Kingston Mirror, and The Thinker, announce that 
for the best one hundred answers to the question, 
“Why do you prefer the Ozarks as a playground?” 
an award of $1 each, or subscription to the three 
magazines of the group, will be given. Answers 
should be of fifty words or less, and based on 
facts. Contest closes September 1, 1928. Address 
O. E. Rayburn, Kingscrafter, Kingston, Arkansas. 


Palms, Aberdeen, Wash., announces a prize of 
$1000 to be awarded the best poem by a subscriber 
published during the coming year in its pages. 
(Editor’s note: We believe that this stipulation 
that the poem must be by a subscriber violates the 
lottery laws.) It announces also: The annual 
Wytter Bynner undergraduate poetry prize open 
to undergraduates in any American college or uni- 
versity (the contest closed this year on May 15th) ; 
the Anne Bremer prize of $100 for the best poem 
in Volume VI, Number VI of Palms; the Walt 
Whitman prize of $25 for the best poem in Volume 
VI, Number V, the annual John Keats prize of $25 
for the best poem appearing in the second number 
of the yearly volume. 


Strength, 2741 N. Palethorp Street, Philadelphia, 
awards two prizes of $5 each, monthly, for best 
criticisms under 200 words of the best and most 
worth-while article in each issue, and also of the 
article least interesting and ‘informative, as judged 
by the contestant. 

Cosmopolitan Magazine announces a contest for 
best papers on the subject, “How Camping Has 
Benefitted My Boy or Girl.” Any parent whose 
boy or girl has been to an organized summer 
camp is eligible to enter. The first prize is $300; 
second, $100. Closing date, November 1, 1928. 
Each manuscript must be submitted on a_ blank 
which may be obtained by writing Cosmopolitan 
Camp Department, May G. Linehan, Director, 
Fifty-seventh Street at Eighth Avenue, New York. 

Liberty, 237 Park Avenue, New York, through 
a typographical error, was listed in our June issue 
as paying $1 each for bright sayings of children, 
within a 60-word limit. The payment should have 
been stated as $5 each. 

The American Legion Monthly, Indianapolis, 
Ind., in conjunction with Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, book publishers, announces a competition 
with a $25,000 prize “for the best novel dealing 
with the period of the war and with the war as a 
background.”” Manuscripts must contain not less 
than 70,000 words. The competition is open until 
May 1, 1929. 


ARE YOU SELLING? 


Well-known author offers Expert Criticism and 
Sales Service to writers on _ stories, photoplays, 
etc., also, when warranted, collaboration on profit- 
sharing basis. 


LAURENCE D’ORSAY 
P. O. BOX 2602, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


- 
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The /rained Writer Succeeds 


It is said that almost everyone has a natural gift for telling a 


story. It is but natural, therefore, when one desires increased 


income, a modicum of fame, or release from a drab environ- 


ment, that he should turn to fiction writing. "Thousands of 


persons do. 


But the fiction market has today become so highly specialized, 


so definite in its demands, that the untrained writer has al- 


Thinking writers now 


1st’s Simplified 


Training Course. 
Its training is pro- 
fessional and _ per- 
sonal. Its unques- 
tioned value to you 
is demonstra- 
ble through “The 
Way Past the Edi- 
tor.” We will glad- 
ly send you this 
booklet free. Use 


the coupon below. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 


S. T. C. Dept., 
1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 

Please send me, without obligation 
on my part, your free booklet, “The 
Way Past the Editor,’ and full in- 
formation about the Simplified Train- 
ing course in Short-Story Writing. 


most no chance of succeeding. 


It is no longer feasible to try to hew out success by oneself. 


turn to THE AUTHOR & JOURNAL- 


Messrs. Hawkins and Raffelock: 


I have read carefully from end to 
end The Author & Journalist’s Sim- 
plified Training Course in Short- 
Story Writing, and the two chief 
emotions that I have derived from 
it are admiration and regret: ad- 
miration that anyone has so com- 
pletely and so systematically cov- 
ered the various phases of both the 
construction and the writing of the 
short-story, and regret that it comes 
into my hands almost ten years to 
a day since I had accepted my own 
early stories. 


Could the hands of the clock be 
turned counterclockwise, and _ the 
calendar leaves shuffled backward 
by some 120 or so, and I might still 
in that dizzying rush through time 
retain my grip on the bound book- 
lets comprising your course, I would 
start out on section 1 of page 1 of 
book 1 and reach the goal as one 
follows a picket fence or a guiding 
cable. 

Very sincerely yours, 


HARRY STEPHEN KEELER. 


HARRY STEPHEN 
KEELER is a well-known 
Chicago editor and the au- 
thor of a large number of 
short-stories and novels. 
Mr. Keeler’s own experl 
ence as a writer and his 
keen analytical ability 
qualify him to advise apt- 
lv the writer who is seek- 
ing the best training. 
Many of his books have 
been published by Huteh- 
insons, in England. Mr. 
Keeler’s latest novel, “The 
Voice of the Seven Spar- 
rows,” has just been pub- 
lished by Dutton & Co. 
New York. 
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